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SOME TEACHER-PREPARATION TENDENCIES 


ARTHUR §S. GIST 
President, Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, California 


The preparation of tea ers for the modern school may be divided into 
three general divisions—the cultural and informational period, the student 
teaching, and the in-service activities. 


CuLTuRAL BACKGROUND 


The organization of curricula for the teacher in training is based upon 
several assumptions. We want a forward-looking teacher who faces the 
future with clear analysis (not necessarily solutions) of the present-day 
problems. He recognizes his obligation to the future generations in his 
instructional duties. To him, how to live is of prime importance, and to live 
on a high plane of usefulness and enriched experiences is life itself. This 
type of teacher is more than a keeper of school, more than a hearer of 
recitations. The pupils are influenced to enriched living and stimulated in 
intellectual pursuits by alert teachers. 

This background of culture and of information can scarcely be developed 
in a short space of time. It can be built best upon vicarious experiences in 
earlier life. We now plan to give the teacher in training three or four years 
of cultural exposures after high school graduation and before the professional 
aspects of her education begin. 

The sequences of courses offered in our College is given below: 


RECOMMENDED SEQUENCE (Elementary Education) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester ( Second Semester 


English 1A 3 Public Speaking 1A 
History 4A 3 History 4B 
Biological Science Biological Science 
English Language or French Art Structure 
Hygiene (Inc. First Aid) Sight Singing 
Music Reading-Piano Elective or French 
Physical Activities Physical Education 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Second Semester 
i Units 
General Psychology ............ 3 
Econ. and Soc. Hist. of U. S.... 3 
Class. of Flowering Plants....... 3 
Industrial Education 3 
Physical Education Physical Education ............ \y, 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
Units Units 
Eng. 154A—Master Spirits of Vertebrate Zoology ............ 
3 Curriculum Activities .......... 3 
Educational Psychology ......... 3 | err 2 
Intro. to Educ. (Inc. Rural)..... 3 eS. errr 2 
Children’s Literature ........... : Practicum in Music ........... 2 
Practicum in Phys. Educ. ...... 1% 
Singing Games and Folk Dances. 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
Growth and Devel 
8 ro velopment ....... 

: Philosophy of Education ....... 3 
American Government .......... 3 Health Education ............... 3 
Physical Education ........... % Physical Education ............. ¥ 


An analysis of this curriculum will show the attempts to develop an alert, 


cultural individual before any professional work is begun. Fields of study 
on this curriculum may be summarized as follows: 


English 12 to 15 semester units 
Social Science 15 semester units 
Natural Science 15 to 17 semester units 


Seven of the eight semesters permit three-unit electives so the students 
may pursue fields of interest still further. An analysis of the curriculum 
will show certain courses which acquaint the student with his social and 
physical environs. 


StupENT TEACHING 


The professional preparation of the teacher is thus built upon the cultural 
and informational foundation. There is a tendency in our four-year curricula 
for elementary teachers to defer the professional work until the junior and 
senior years and to require a certain degree of scholastic achievement—gen- 
erally an honor point of one. This requirement assures to some extent 
cultural and intellectual interests of a fairly broad type. 
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There is a tendency to integrate the professional courses with classroom 
teaching experiences as completely as possible. Formal, theoretical courses 
in professional education may have little value for the student in training. 
This is somewhat true of certain content courses in the fields of music, art, 
and physical education. At Humboldt many of these courses are administered 
as “practicum” where the student observes and studies classroom applications 
of the content. Our College also integrates the professional courses, given 
before student teaching, with classroom experiences. 

“Curriculum Activities” is a course dealing with the methods of teaching 
the subject matter in the elementary field. In this course the student has 
actual contacts with the classrooms of the College Elementary School. This 
course is taken the semester before student teaching and is taught by the 
supervisors who will have these students the following semester. 


“Teaching I” goes along simultaneously with “Curriculum Activities.”” In 
this course the students observe teaching, prepare lesson plans and gradually 
participate in individual and group teaching as soon as they seem to be ready 
for this activity. This course is also taught by the supervisors. (At Hum- 
boldt the Director of Student Teaching and the supervisors have professorial 
standing. ) 

Following student teaching a course in Philosophy of Education is given 
by the Director of Student Teaching. This course is a “rounding out’ course 
and is built somewhat upon the experiences in student teaching. 

“Growth and Development of the Child” is another professional course 
given after student teaching. This course establishes certain principles in 
childhood development by studying individual children in the College Ele- 
mentary School and in their homes. 


StupENtT TEACHING 


Student teaching is conducted in the campus schools and in the off-campus 
schools. The campus schools have three general purposes: (1) demonstra- 
tion and observation, (2) student teaching, and (3) experimentation. Some 
schools are for one purpose only; others for two purposes, while a few are 
for all three purposes. Most campus schools are used for demonstration and 
observation purposes. When such activities are closely linked with problems 
growing out of the professional courses or the student teaching, then demon- 
stration teaching is vital and functions definitely. Many demonstration 
schools have little to demonstrate of genuine value because of lack of co- 
ordination between the campus school and the professional courses. To 


demonstrate without definite purposes is valueless. The same is true of 
observation. 
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Unless the student teachers are observing something which has been de- 
veloped in the professional courses or in their conferences with supervisors, 
little of value will result. 

A few campus schools attempt to perform experimentation. When 
properly directed such schools are potential contributors to classroom instruc- 
tion. When students in training participate under guidance in this experi- 
mentation, such participation tends to develop an inquiring type of mind so 
necessary in a growing teacher in service. 

Many campus schools are used for student teaching. This use has ad- 
vantages as well as disadvantages. The conditions under which the students 
teach are often controlled to such an extent that typical situations are not 
experienced. This tends to develop weak teachers who cannot meet actual 
situations. 

Tue Orr-Campus SCHOOLS 


Off-campus schools will naturally offer typical classroom experiences for 
the student teachers. These schools are organized in several ways and have 
various types of relationship with the teacher-training institutions. The 
simplest plan is to leave the off-campus in their usual status, selecting the 
schools with the most capable and interested principals and teachers. In a 
few cities these principals and teachers are especially selected by the local 
school superintendent for the off-campus schools used for student teaching 
purposes. 

Working in these off-campus schools are the supervisors from the teachers’ 
college. In many cases we find administrative tie-ups between the training 
institutions and the city schools. With these plans part of the personnel in 
supervising and directing student teaching are employed in a part-time basis 
by both the college and the city or rural schools. These officials are directors 
or supervisors of teacher-training in the colleges, and superintendents, prin- 
cipals, assistant superintendents or supervisors in the public schools. Such 
plans assure administrative unity in the student teaching. 

Rural schools are often used for student teaching purposes. Some col- 
leges plan the student teaching activities so that the student goes to the rural 
community continuously for a period of six to twelve weeks. This gives 
splendid opportunity for splendid work in student teaching uninterrupted by 
college classes and student activities. It also gives opportunity for community 
contacts and training under guidance so vital to teaching success. 

At Humboldt the Director of Student Teaching is also principal of the 
College Elementary School. This official directs the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and various meetings of the parents. In all of these plans the student 
teachers participate and meet the parents on the same basis that the teacher- 
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in-service does. This experience during the student teaching, however, guides 
and stimulates the student in these necessary and valuable contacts. 

In many places the student teachers supply part of the teaching for the 
public schools. This arrangement not only saves the public schools con- 
siderable sums in salaries but provides typical classroom experiences for the 
student teachers. The students in these schools assume under guidance full 
responsibility of the classrooms for a half day throughout the semester or 
for a full day for a part of the semester. The Peralto School in Oakland, 
California, is an example of this type of school. It has been in operation 
now for the sixth year to the entire satisfaction of the San Francisco State 
Teachers College, the Oakland Schools, the parents, and the pupils. In fact, 
the results are of such high quality that national recognition has been received. 

The attitude of the teachers in service and the opportunities provided 
them for continued improvement are necessary parts of teaching success. 
Only the growing individual is likely to produce satisfactory results. Teachers’ 
institutes are considered necessary but will not provide all of the stimulus 
and practical aid essential for teacher-growth. The teachers colleges with the 
co-operation of the nearby city and county superintendents arrange conferences 
and demonstrations for the teachers in service. 


CoNcCLUSION 


The training and education of our teachers is of prime importance as we 
face the future with its problems of adjustment to a new social order. We 
have asserted since our beginning as a nation that the education of the youth 
is essential in our democracy. This is impossible without alert, intelligent, 
forward-looking teachers. The modern program of preparing teachers will 
contribute to the advancement of civilization. 


WHY ARE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
NON-READERS? 


ELIZABETH W. BAKER 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


The consumption of newspapers, magazines, and books in America is the 
greatest of any country in the world, yet the American people as a whole are 
a nation of non-readers. 


This apparent paradox is not a real contradiction. Both statements are 
true. It is possible for a people to produce and absorb a vast amount of 
reading matter and still not be a nation of readers. And although the United 
States has within the last decade greatly reduced its percentage of illiteracy, 
we still are not a nation of readers. 

Approximately half of our population of perhaps a hundred and twenty- 
four million’ read little more than almanacs or an occasional newspaper. Of 
the rest, possibly fifty per cent, or one in every four or five of the total 
population, read habitually and continually worth-while literature, taking lit- 
erature in a broad sense to include publications of informational as well as 
imaginative matter. 

This article presents briefly the results of a study of conditions as they 
exist now in the United States, especially in the South, in regard to the 
reading habits of the people, and suggests some possibilities for improvement. 

Let us first get clear the distinction between a literate person and a reader. 

An illiterate is one who cannot read or write. But a reader is much more 
than one who can sign his name and make out the headlines of a newspaper. 

A reader is one who not only has mastered the mechanics of reading, but 
has established the habit of seeking in books the satisfaction of interests 
implanted in his mind. He has a knowledge of sources upon which to draw 
for the information, recreation, or inspiration which he desires. He has the 
taste which enables him to discriminate between trash and valuable reading 
matter. 

There are two steps necessary for the formation of such a reader, which 
go hand in hand for awhile, when one part of the process becomes automatic 
through practice of the other. The first is a mastery of the mechanics of 
reading ; the second is much reading of carefully selected, worth-while reading 
matter. It is possible for an adult of ordinary intelligence to master the 
mechanics of reading sufficiently to lift him from the level of the illiterate 
within a few months. And a child has usually achieved the same results by 
the end of the third grade. But no one can become a reader without having 


*Note: United States Census, 1930, Population of the United States, 123, 243, 382. 
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a plentiful supply of good reading matter and using it enough to establish a 
habit. 

Percentages in illiteracy have little bearing on the reading habits of a 
nation. If we should achieve the goal of wiping out illiteracy entirely, we 
have by no means secured a reading public. We have only taken the initia! 
step. This will prove in vain if we do not establish and confirm the habit of 
seeking in books and periodicals the information or other satisfaction desired. 


The present status of illiteracy in the United States, however, is approxi- 
mately as follows :? 


4.3% 
At the top, Washington and Oregon, each........ 1.0% 
At the bottom, South Carolina.................. 14.0% 


Now let us see what chances a person, newly literate, who wishes to put 
his newly acquired skill into practice and use it for his information and 
delight, has of making of himself a real reader. Remember that in order to 
become a reader he must have suitable reading matter and plenty of it. Let 
us see what reading matter is available. . 

Newspapers are indispensable if he is to become a well-informed and 
valuable citizen. 

In 1925, although there were 2,014 newspapers circulated in the United 
States, with a sufficient number of copies to supply one for each group of 3.12 
persons, the average distribution in the South was only one copy for every 
8.19 persons.® 

It does not seem likely that a boy or girl, man or woman, living in the 
South, would have much chance of becoming a reader of newspapers. 

Magazines contain much that is recreational and wholesome and informing. 
Of the 47 magazines listed in Ayer’s in 1934, there were enough copies dis- 
tributed in the United States to furnish one for each group of 3.97 persons. 
But the average for ten of the Southern states was only one for every 8.38 
persons. If the candidate happened to live in North Carolina or Arkansas, 
his chance of getting one would be about one in 9; if in Georgia, Alabama, or 
South Carolina, one in 10; while if in Mississippi, it would have dwindled to 
less than one in 12.4. The chances that our beginner will find his satisfactions 
in magazine reading are small. 

We turn then to books. Perhaps in the bookstores he can find what he 


*Note: United States Census, 1930, Statistics on Illiteracy. 

*Note: Wilson, L. R., Reading as a Southern Problem. Figures from the Standard 
Rate and Data Service for September, 1934, show but a slight increase over 1925. 

‘Note: Wilson, L. R., Reading as a Southern Problem. 
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needs, by chance select what is suitable, and so acquire the reading habit 
through his own perseverance. 

Few indeed of the rural population of the South are within reach of a 
bookstore. Bookstores are very rare. The nation has a bookstore to every 
18,504 people ; New Hampshire, one to every 6,421; but North Carolina, one 
to every 40,611; and Alabama, one to every 71,156.5 The opportunity for 
availing himself of the services of a store dealing in literature simple enough 
to furnish a groundwork for the reading habit are indeed remote. Bookstores 
which concern themselves with books for children are rarer still. In 1930, 
only 123 bookstores and book departments on the list of bookstores of the 
National Association of Book Publishers gave special service in children’s 
books.® 


If we look to the schools, we find that while in the South most of the high 
schools have libraries of a sort, established and maintained largely through 
the encouragement of the requirements of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and High Schools, those requirements are quantitative only. There is 
nothing said as to quality or appropriateness.” 

It is still possible for a school to fulfill the requirements for affiliation 
without having any books suitable for the reading of high school students, 
and to withhold books from the students who wish to read because some of 
the books might wear out or disappear, and thus impair the qualification of 
the school. It is a well-known fact that many high school libraries are 
aggregations of books donated by citizens at the request of the school superin- 
tendent, without any selection as to fitness. 

Elementary schools in the South are in even a worse state than the high 
schools. There has been no general standard of any kind for elementary 
libraries such as has wrought improvement in the supply of reading matter 
for high schools. And while the general progress of interest in reading has 
inevitably brought some betterment in the matter of provision of books, there 
are hundreds and thousands of children in the South who have never had an 
opportunity to read any books beyond their textbooks. 

In Virginia, which ranks comparatively well among the Southern states 
in this respect, in 1930 about half the elementary schoolrooms in the state had 
no libraries whatsoever. This means that the children in such schools learning 


*Note: Wilson, L. R., Library Conditions and Objectives in the South, Address at the 
Southern Conference for Education, University of N. C., 1928. 

*Note : Children’s Library Yearbook, No. 2, 1930. 

‘Note : It is true that in 1928 the Southern Association adopted qualitative requirements, 
but on account of general economic conditions it has been decided to postpone putting 
them into effect until 1935. 

*Note: Statement in writing sent to the writer of this article by a county superintendent 
in active service. 
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to read are limited to one reader per year. While children in well-taught schools 
provided with good library facilities read from twelve to sixteen readers per 


year, besides other reading matter, the average number for Virginia per year 
is 3 or 4.° 


Now it is self-evident that no child can form the reading habit in the 
sense indicated at the beginning of this article on the meager allowance of 
three or four books per year, much less on only one. 

“The field untouched in children’s work is the rural school. Forty-seven 
per cent of the children of the United States are attending rural or small 
village schools. Few of them have ever had the services of a children’s 
librarian. In the United States there are 3,065 counties. Two hundred odd 
counties have library service. Fifty million people are without library service. 
The movement for county libraries has just begun.”’?° 

In a study made in 1933 of library service to schools in the South, the 
following conclusions among others were reached." 

“In general the libraries which developed in the South up to about 1925 
were similar to those in the elementary schools and were ineffective because 
[among other things] teachers and educators often lacked appreciation of 
books.'? 

“While progress since 1925 has been remarkable, the present status of 
library conditions reveals that the development of school libraries, as well as 
all other types of libraries for the South, has only begun.” 


No one will deny that the responsibility for making this United States a 
nation of readers rests squarely upon the schools. Let us see what training 
the teachers of elementary and high schools and other educational leaders are 
getting in our teachers colleges which will enable them both to guide children 
and older students in forming right reading habits, and to interest their com- 
munities in providing suitable and plentiful reading matter in the schools. 

It is very evident that if these educational leaders are to inspire others 
with a love of reading, they must know children’s literature. In view of the 
much enlarged scope of knowledge required by the spread of the idea of the 
integrated program, there must be a broader conception of children’s literature 
than the narrowly classical one formerly inculcated. It must include not only 
the literary classics in this field, but a wide range of other reading, the best 
recent books for children, and sources of informational matter not usually 
included in the idea of children’s literature. 


*Note: Statement to the writer from another county superintendent. 

*Note: Children’s Library Yearbook, No. 2, 1930. 

“Note: Rufsvold, M. I., Library Service to Schools in the South Since 1900, Master’s 
Thesis, Library School, Peabody College for Teachers. 

*Note: The italics are put in by the author of this article. 
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While it is customary in most teacher-training institutions for elementary 
teachers to have at least one quarter of training in Children’s Literature, it is 
doubtful if any school requires any course in the subject for those intending 
to teach in high schools. Yet we know that it frequently happens that grad- 
uates of teachers colleges go out with degrees, having specialized in Social 
Science or Physical Education, or other equally valuable branch of learning, 
and are driven by necessity, and permitted by law, to secure positions where 
they must teach little children, perhaps in the second or third grade. These 
people have never so much as thought of children’s literature, and cannot pos- 
sibly be fit leaders in forming right reading habits. 

It seems to be unthought of, moreover, to require courses in Children’s 
Literature of those who purpose to become principals of elementary schools, 
or superintendents of systems embracing elementary schools, or teachers of 
education in teachers colleges. Men go out from institutions of higher learning 
with doctor’s degrees in Elementary Education, to teach that subject in teachers 
colleges, without any knowledge whatever of this most fundamental and vital 
subject. 

The failure of schools to provide school libraries, and of many such li- 
braries to function once they are obtained, is due primarily to the ignorance 
and consequent indifference of school officials. The indifference of com- 
munities to this need of their children cannot be removed until educational 
leaders are awake to the importance of reading, trained in the field of Chil- 
dren’s Literature, and capable of inspiring both a love of reading in children, 
and an interest in the subject in parents and the public in general. 

Let us now recapitulate both the present situation with regard to the reading 
habit of the people of the Southern states, and the proposals for improving 
the situation. 

1. If the candidate for acquiring the reading habit lives in the South, his 
chances of learning to read at all—that is, of escaping being an illiterate—are 
about ten to one. 


2. Supposing every newspaper to be read by three persons, our aspirant 
would have about a third of a chance of becoming familiar with the daily 
press. 

3. If every magazine is read by three persons, he would have one chance 
in three or four of becoming a reader of magazines. 

4. In the elementary schools, he would have less than half a chance of 
acquiring enough facility in handling the mechanics of reading by having 
sufficient attractive reading matter to relish the results and be eager for more. 

5. If he goes on to high school—as many do—without the reading habit, 
he will find his progress so slowed that a sense of failure will make him still 
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more incapable of good work, he will be without the interests which would 
lead him to wish to read, and school will be a burden. If he is fortunate 
enough to attend an affiliated high school, he will in many cases find but a 
meager library, many of whose books are not only unattractive, but entirely 
unsuited to his needs. 

6. Courses in Children’s Literature should be required not only of ele- 
mentary teachers, but of those teaching in high schools as well. They should 
be required not only of teachers, but of principals and superintendents, and 
of all who specialize in Elementary Education and teach in this field in teacher- 
training institutions. 

7. The present lack of knowledge of this subject on the part of educational 
leaders is the primary root of the deplorable conditions which obtain in the 
South regarding the prevalence of the reading habit. If we would better them, 
we must have in our educational leaders an enlightened enthusiasm for the 
only kind of reading matter upon which a love of reading can well be built. 


NO MAGIC 


The teacher-training institutions are using all the intelli- 
gence they can muster towards the solution of the various 
and complicated problems which face them. They are meet- 
ing their issues with a fair degree of courage. But, most of 
all, they shrink from the impossible task of training moral 
and mental dullness into teaching ability. Just now, there is 
adequate warrant to shrink. The dull, who can’t make the 
grade in other professions or who have failed in repeated 
attempts to teach are using the colleges as a process of magic 
whereby professional success is realized and made permanent. 


But, it can’t be done. 


| | 


SOUTHWESTERN’S TUTORIAL PLAN 


CHARLES E. DIEHL 
President, Southwestern College, Memphis, Tennessee 

Some one has recently said: “The college public is fed up with purely 
local experiments, plans, and picnics ; fed up with individual showmanship and 
absorption of the public interest. A new college ‘plan’ attracts about as 
little attention today as does a passing car.” We trust that the above state- 
ment exaggerates the situation somewhat, but we are sure that it points in the 
direction of certain well-recognized facts—the widespread dissatisfaction with 
former educational methods, and the consequent attempts to improve them. 
There have been great and sadly needed searchings of heart in higher education 
in this country during the past two decades, and unnumbered honest efforts 
have been made to render a more efficient service. Professor Wm. B. Munro 
relates an incident out of his experience when, as a young man, he was teach- 
ing economics in a small college. He thought it would be well for the students 
to be familiar at first hand with some of the economic writers, and he assigned 
reading for the purpose. This was strongly resented by the students, and one 
of them said to him that, frankly, they did not think they were being treated 
fairly ; that, as they understood it, Professor Monro was paid a salary by the 
college to read these books and tell the students what was in them, and now he 
was expecting them to read the books themselves. 

We may not be agreed about a definition of education or the ideal method 
of educating students, but, as citizens of a democracy, we believe in education, 
and we give a note of reality to our faith by spending vast sums annually for 
this purpose. Democracy demands education. Democracy and ignorance spell 
danger and disaster in capital letters. The art or science of education has not 
been fully mastered, and we recognize that the same education is not equally 
good for all people. 

We are pretty well agreed that the right kind of education has moral and 
intellectual discipline as its goal, that the word thoroughness is still the most 
important word in the teacher’s vocabulary, that self-discipline is of more 
consequence than the subject which is being studied. The way the work is 
done is of more importance than what the work is. The student is no longer 
the passive recipient of the teacher’s bountiful store of wisdom, nor is he 
merely a machine to reproduce from memory the contents of a textbook. 
Education is an active, not a passive, process; and the more active it is, the 
more permanent the effects. Knowledge, particularly when acquired without 
effort, is apt to vanish ; but the habit of intellectual industry, of hard thinking, 
of discovering and solving problems, remains and fructifies without end. In 
other words, the more self-education is developed, the better. 
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The college teacher can no longer be a mere quiz master on a textbook. 
He must be a thinker, must have the spirit of an investigator, and he must be 
familiar with his ever-widening field. There is nothing static about the posi- 
tion or attainments of a college teacher today. Facts must mean more to 
him than the assertions of the printed page. Only such a teacher can really 
inspire and command the respect of these young people with keen minds who 
are seeking to develop their abilities to the point of highest efficiency. 

Southwestern at Memphis, a Presbyterian college of liberal arts, seeks to 
furnish a sound, cultural education, enshrining the highest moral and in- 
tellectual ideals. Its aim is described in the following words: “To function 
as an ideal college where knowledge shall be exact and complete, character 
robust and gracious, and Christianity not only a welcome guest, but the ruling 
spirit within its walls.” It endeavors to turn out a trained leadership which 
will exemplify Christian principles. 

The educational policy of Southwestern has been to emphasize quality. The 
ideals of genuineness and excellence are the warp and woof of its fabric. To 
this end the faculty has been selected with great care, both for personal qualities 
and for genuine scholarship. Likewise, splendid equipment has been provided, 
so that in classrooms, library, and laboratories the students have the best tools 
with which to work. The curriculum is limited and conservative. Only such 
work as is of permanent value to the student is offered. No work is under- 
taken which cannot be done as well as it is done in this country. The college 
has a hatred for all that is shoddy and cares not at all for mere size or show. 
It is not interested in credits, but in education. It does not believe that we can 
get something for nothing, knows no short cuts or methods of effortless edu- 
cation. It subscribes to the dictum ex nihilo nihil fit. 

The student is the center of interest. It is for him that the institution is 
built and maintained, and the welfare of the individual student is the first 
consideration. It is quite natural, with this point of view, that only such 
students as are capable and willing are encouraged to continue their residence 
at Southwestern. The college conceives its business to be that of developing 
personalities, personalities which are equipped to participate fully in life and 
to make large contributions to life. Whatever contributes to that end is to be 
secured or adopted. Cost is not the first consideration, since human values 
are regarded as primary. 

It is with this sort of background, with an excellent library, noted for its 
“aliveness,” and with the presence on the faculty of a large proportion of 
men who had been trained at Oxford University, and who were, therefore, 
familiar with its tutorial plan of individual conference and instruction, that 
there was launched in 1931 the new system which is little short of revolu- 
tionary, which imposes a tremendous additional burden on the faculty, but 
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which is of inestimable advantage to the student, and which is really only the 
logical outcome of Southwestern’s present educational program. 

This plan arouses the student by providing him an opportunity for work 
along the line of his own individual interest, and at a rate of progress adapted 
to his own particular abilities. He is stimulated by being freed from the 
restraints and constraints imposed by classroom routine, and is placed in 
man-to-man and mind-to-mind contacts with his tutor in individual con- 
ferences. Mr. Newton D. Baker, of Cleveland, Ohio, writing about these 
courses at Southwestern, remarked that they would “give the students the 
experience of having acquired a subject rather than taken a course. In ad- 
dition to this, and more important, the students will each have had an intimate 
contact with a professor. This to me is more than knowledge. Personality is 
a greater teacher than a blackboard.” In introducing this new plan, South- 
western has taken a leaf out of the Oxford notebook and has adapted to 
American conditions the best features of Old World education as carried on 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 


THE FEATURES OF THE PLAN 


The work in the freshman year remains unchanged. Elementary and 
fundamental courses are offered in the Bible, in English, in History, with 
choices in the languages, ancient and modern, in mathematics, and in the 
sciences. To those not properly prepared, an orientation course may be sub- 
stituted for one of these courses, so that the student may better prepare himself 
for his future college work. 

For sophomores, the new plan offers, in addition to the regular curriculum, 
tutorial work with one of the professors each semester. For this purpose the 
field of knowledge was divided into six groups: Natural Sciences; Social 
Sciences; Religion and Its Effect on Mankind ; Ancient Civilization ; Civiliza- 
tion of Foreign Countries ; Modern Civilization. The student chooses one of 
these groups and meets individually with his tutor weekly for conference, 
discussion, report, or direction. At the end of the semester he chooses another 
group and has another tutor. Three hours of work a week is required, and 
this work carries one additional credit each semester. This rather extensive 
method is used in the hope that the student will thus be enabled to discover his 
interests and talents. The weekly conference with his tutor gives the student 
a stimulus which the more formal instruction of a classroom can never provide. 
The professor, too, can offer criticism and assistance which would be difficult, 
and perhaps embarrassing, in the classroom. Thus there are combined, on 
the one hand, the two great elements or initiative and freedom, and, on the 
other, of helpful and professional criticism. This system trains a student in 
the use of the library as contrasted with work limited largely to textbooks. 


* 
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For juniors and seniors the plan allows the student to substitute such in- 
dividualized work in the library and laboratory for one of the regular courses. 
This work, which requires nine hours of preparation and carries three semester 
hours credit, enables the student to pursue his chief interest as far as his desire 
or capacity leads him. His work, still under the personal direction of his 
professor, is now more intensive. He has the benefit of a weekly conference 
with his professor, and he is not expected to change his course or his tutor at 
the end of the semester. The length of the conferences with the tutor varies 
somewhat. Sometimes they last only half or three quarters of an hour, but 
they are often extended to an hour. Each professor offers two courses in 
his field not listed in the catalogue from which students can choose, thus 
greatly expanding the curriculum. In addition, a student has the privilege 
of petitioning for any course not listed ; and if it is possible to give the course, 
the petition is granted. During the first year of the new plan the juniors 
and seniors chose thirty-nine new courses which were not listed in the catalogue. 


THE BENEFITS OF THE PLAN 


(a) No student need be disappointed by failing to get the courses in which 
he is most interested. It often occurs that, because of the relatively small 
demand for certain courses, they are not offered. By this method such courses 
are now not only provided, but they are provided for in a form that gives the 
maximum results for a given amount of effort. 

(b) The student is released from some routine work and given an op- 
portunity to show what sort of stuff he has in him. Routine work is invaluable 
in giving him training in systematic methods, but it also has the disadvantage 
of forcing all minds into uniform channels. This plan substitutes creative 
work for what is often mere drudgery. The joy of achievement and in- 
tellectual mastery, the growth of the spirit of genuine scholarship are given 
a greater chance for development. 

(c) The student has the great benefit of the undivided attention of the 
professor. This plan is probably the only one in which the adviser system is 
effective. We would not advocate the tutorial system by itself, for the reason 
that it lacks the stimulus of the socialized instruction which the classroom 
offers, yet we believe that as a factor in education nothing can take its place. 
It is truly said that “all education is self-education,” but the highest form of 
such self-education is due to the stimulus of another mind. Some one has said: 
“The most famous school in the world had one teacher and one pupil. That 
teacher was Plato and that pupil was Aristotle.” This may not be literally 
true, but it is close enough to the facts to warn us against the greatest dangers 
of mass education. The college, which is charged with the responsibility of 
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developing personalities, should deal with its students as individuals. Mass 
education is ill-adapted to produce the highest type of personalities. Mass 
education is better than none, but it is far from being good enough. The 
touch of the individual teacher is the most potent educational force. 


(d) This plan allows the highly gifted pupil and the undeveloped mind 
certain privileges which ordinary methods prohibit. The quick and eager mind 
will not run the risk of losing interest by being held back by the moderate 
pace of the average student, and the slow, methodical mind is able to fill in 
the broken and half understood gaps in his instruction. The idea here is not 
“assignments”—a heavy load to some and child’s play to others, but honest 
work within reach of all. It is individual work, self-selected work, but not 
haphazard, unsystematic browsing. The plan is not so much a system as it 
is the humanizing and liberalizing of the student’s work. In general, we may 
say that the advantages of this plan for the conscientious student, whether he 
is brilliant or slow, are incalculable. 


THE RESULTS OF THE PLAN 


About forty new courses not heretofore listed in the catalogue are chosen 
annually by juniors and seniors in accordance with their interests, and these 
courses are given by men thoroughly qualified for the work. 


In spite of the fact that students have discovered that this plan is no 
substitute for work, they are enthusiastic about it, and very few seek exemp- 
tion. All the students admit that they put in more time and expend more 
energy on the Reading Courses than on a classroom course ; the vast majority 
of students find the Reading Courses more interesting and more valuable 
than any other course; and sixty-one per cent of the students desire an in- 
crease in the proportion of tutorial instruction. 


The library at Southwestern, which is recognized as the heart of the in- 
stitution, is being built up to a high state of efficiency, and for some years 
there has been an excellent circulation record. However, as a result of the 
installation of this new plan, there was an increase of some fifty per cent in 
the volumes withdrawn, and it is estimated that the use of the books in the 
library, not withdrawn, has doubled. The average number of books per stu- 
dent taken out during the past year was 74.76 volumes. 


This plan has stimulated interest, developed initiative, taken care of in- 
dividual differences in the ability of students, and vitalized college work. It 
has met the needs of the student at the cultural level which he has already 
reached and offers to him at that point the advantages which come ordinarily 
to the few who are enrolled for honors. The student who has had the privilege 
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of an experience with these Reading Courses will be more apt to consider his 
education begun rather than finished in college. Many ask for reading lists 
for further voluntary reading during the summer. 


There has been developed a better relationship between faculty and students, 
a very desirable thing. The conventional barrier between professor and student 
has been broken down. They meet on equal terms, and friendly, personal 
relations are established. By reason of this intimate contact, more harmonious 
relations are fostered. 


There have been fewer failures; an increased air of seriousness pervades 


the campus ; the average grades are higher ; and a quickened spirit of scholar- 
ship has permeated the college. 


An increased facility of expression has come to many able students, who, 
because of shyness, would have remained inarticulate‘in a classroom course, 
but who in the individual conference hour are compelled to express themselves. 
Many have gained a self-possession and self-confidence which have enabled 
them to talk freely. 


Many have developed new interests. At the end of the first year of this 
plan, the sophomores listed forty-eight different interests that had been de- 
veloped as a result of the Reading Courses, such as Greek Philosophy, Greek 
Drama, Comparative Religion, Medieval Latin, The Negro Question, Psycho- 
Analysis, World Peace, Social Betterment, and many others. 


This plan has been an aid in the matter of vocational guidance. Some, 
because of Reading Courses in the social sciences, have been led to choose 
social service as their vocation. Others have similarly been led to find them- 
selves by means of other courses. 

Often the reading and discussion of a single book has wrought marked 
results in changing a student’s point of view and in affecting his whole thinking. 
The late Sir Walter Raleigh, professor of English at Oxford, confessed that 
he had graduated from the university before he had ever read a book that 
really made a difference in his life. This Reading Course plan makes very 
unlikely such a confession from a Southwestern student. 


It is a great plan, and the only kind of treatment for leaders. ‘The stu- 
dent of ability appreciates being treated like a grown person instead of being 
spoon-fed like a child, and he responds to such treatment. It breaks up the 
conspiracy to do as little as possible and gets away from cut and dried assign- 
ments. It sounds the individualistic note, puts a premium on genuineness, 
fosters intellectual integrity, and develops personalities who are equipped to 
make a significant contribution to life. Personalities of this type are the 
world’s greatest need. 


THE VECTORS OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 


NOEL B. CUFF 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The limitations in both our present knowledge and methodology make it 
difficult to determine the relative direction and magnitude of each environ- 
mental factor. This is in a measure due to the fact that a scientific approach 
to the nature-nurture problem was not made until 1869. At that time Francis 
Galton presented data on 1,000 cases, collected by means of family history 
studies, to show the effects of heredity and of environment. Since then 
Dugdale, Eastbrook, Goddard, Woods, Cattell, Freeman, Burks, and others 
have tried by similar methods or by experimental approaches to observe 
environmental effects. Their studies are not comparable in certain respects 
because they have used different methods and different indexes of environ- 
ment. 

Several techniques have been used for estimating the home background for 
correlational or other statistical purposes. Counts, for example, used the 
occupation of parents and the possession of a telephone as measures of social 
status. Kornhauser concluded that the best single index of economic level is 
the possession of a telephone. Holley used for this purpose three factors— 
education of parents, books in the home, and monthly rental. Sims attempted 
to measure a total complex, which he called socio-economic status, by a 
combination of 23 items. All of these measures of social status show the 
possession or non-possession of certain things. 

The questions arise: What are the comparative correlations of the several 
specific environmental factors with a child’s test intelligence? With his 
achievement? With his other personality traits? Chapman and Wiggins in 
1925 found a correlation of .32 for National IQ’s of 632 children and social 
background of parents. Stroud, in 1928, reported a r of .25 for (N = 1057) 
tax assessment and IQ’s. Chauncy, 1929, reported correlations of .19 and 
.21 respectively for Sims’ Scores for grades IV and VIII and intelligence. 
Heilman reported a correlation of .356 for M. A. and S. E. S. (N = 828 
ten-year-olds), and a correlation of .356 for Stanford E. A. and S. E. S. 
Guff found, in 1933, for 758 college freshmen coefficients of .24 and of .10 
for S. E. S. and intelligence percentiles and for S. E. S. and scholarship 
rates respectively. Burks reported a r of .16 for the number of books in the 
library and the IQ’s of foster children. She also reported r’s of .01 and of 
.17 for the IQ’s of foster children and their father’s grade at school and their 
mother’s grade at school respectively. These low correlations have led to 
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such conclusions as these: 1. There is a tendency for those within a social 
economic group to resemble each other more than they resemble other groups. 
2. The low correlations suggest that intelligence is largely due to hereditary 
factors and that achievement is positively related to intelligence—that IQ 
and AQ are relatively independent of S. E. Status. 3. Some socio-economic 
items correlate higher than do others with such variables as intelligence and 
achievement. 4. The low correlations indicate a need for more accurate 
measures of all of the variables evaluated. 

In view of the results and conclusions now available, we have tried in this 
study to determine the comparative values of certain socio-economic factors 
or vector quantities in predicting the intelligence and the achievement of 
college freshmen. 


II. INVESTIGATION 


The technique used in this investigation consisted in securing for 758 
college freshmen the following data: Thurstone and Thurstone Psychological 
Percentiles, Sims’ Socio-Economic Scores, and scholarship rates from college 
records. The Sims’ Score Cards of the 189 students (about one-fourth of 
the group of 758) who scored highest on the psychological examination were 
examined to determine the per cent of students in the upper fourth on the 
intelligence test possessing each item on the Score Card. The procedure was 
repeated for the 189 (about one-fourth of N) who scored lowest on the 
psychological examination. The differences between the per cent of people 
in the high fourth on intelligence and the per cent of people in the low fourth 
on intelligence possessing given items were found. For example, 36 per cent 
of the group in the low fourth on intelligence have a telephone in their home, 
while 60 per cent of those in the high fourth on intelligence have a telephone— 
a difference of 24. Possession of a furnace in the basement is characteristic 
of 21 per cent of the low fourth and 33 per cent of the high fourth—a difference 
of 12. In possessing books the Qs group surpasses the Q; group by a differ- 
ence of 53. Hence it seems that these three vectors are not equal; that the 
possession of a furnace is not so good as an index of intelligence as the 
possession of a telephone and that the possession of books is best. After the 
differences were found for each of the 23 items of the Score Card, the 
differences were used to determine the ranks of the items. Then a similar 
procedure was used for the highest fourth and the lowest fourth on scholarship 
rates. Finally the ranks showing the relative values of the various items for 
predicting intelligence and the ranks showing the respective values of the 
items for predicting achievement were combined and these composite ranks 
were also ranked to determine the comparative importance of the items for 
predicting both intelligence and scholarship. The results are shown in Table I. 
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TABLE I 
Comparative Values of Socio-Economic Vectors as Indexes 
of Intelligence and Achievement 


: Percent Possessing Items as 
Question of 
Int.| Ach. 
Q3/Q1 | Int. | Ach. [Int.&Ach. 
About how many books are in your home? 53 20 1 4 1 
Do you belong to any organizations or clubs 

where you have to pay dues? 44 20 3 o 2 
Did your father go to high school? 30 14 4 7 3 
Did your mother go to high school? 45 12 2 10 q 
Where do you regularly spend your summers? 24 12 6 10 5.5 
Did your mother go to college? 24 12 6 10 5.5 
How many magazines are regularly taken in 

your home? 12 16 12 6 7 
How often do you have dental work done? 3 36 19 1 8 
Does your mother belong to any clubs or 

organizations of which you know? 21 8 8 13.5 9 
Does your family own an auto which is not 

a truck? 0 32 21.5} 2 11.5 
Write your father’s occupation on this line 9 20 14.5] 4 11.5 
Is your a heated by a furnace in the 

basement? 11 12 13 10 11.5 
Have you a telephone in your home? 24 4 6 17 11.5 
Does your family attend concerts? 6 12 16.5} 10 14 
Do you have a bathroom that is used by your 

family alone? 15 4 10.5} 17 15 
How many servants, such as a cook, a house- 

keeper, a chauffeur, or a maid, do you have 

in your home? 18 0 9 20 16 
Do you take private lessons in music? 6 8 16.5} 13.5] 17 
How many rooms does your family occupy? 

How many persons occupy these rooms? 9 4 14.5] 17 18.5 
Did your father go to college? 15 “4 10.5} 21 18.5 
Do you take private lessons in dancing? 3 “4 19 17 20 
Do you have your own room in which to study? “6 4 23 17 21 
Does your mother (or the lady of the home in 

which you live) regularly attend any lecture 3 “8 19 22.5} 22 

courses of which you know? 3 “8 19 22.5} 22 
Do you have a bank account in your own name? 0 ~8 21.51. 22.31 23 


The ranks in Table I show that the comparative values of the items for 
predicting intelligence are as follows: The number of books in the home ranks 
first, whether the mother attended high school ranks second, the clubs the 
child belongs to that have dues ranks third, and so on. Father’s occupation, 
which is often considered the best measure of social status, ranks 14.5 as an 
index to the intelligence of offspring. It does not appear to be so significant 
as whether father attended high school (rank 4) or whether he attended 
college (rank 10.5). 


The data in Table I also reveal that having dental work done ranks 1, and 
owning an auto other than a truck ranks 2 as indexes of scholarship. It is 
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evident too that occupation of father, number of books in the home, clubs the 
individual belongs to that have dues are three of the five items that are most 
highly related to achievement. Notwithstanding the fact that many people 
hold the possession of a telephone is one of the best measures of social level, 
it ranks 17th in a list of 23 items as an indicator of probable scholarship. 

The data in the table also show in rank order the most important items for 
predicting both intelligence and scholarship of college freshmen. Biserial r’s 
and coefficients of association were used to determine which item should be 
listed first where two or more items have the same rank. The number of 
books in the home comes first, belonging to clubs that have dues comes second, 
did father go to high school comes third, and did mother go to high school 
comes fourth. 


THE WHOLE 


It is the business of you who teach to save, organize, and 
to communicate the most practical and the best which ALL 
life has discovered. Economic life and political life are as 
essential elements of the environment to which you are to 
adjust the great majority of your fellow countrymen as any 
other phase of that environment. You cannot escape this 
responsibility in the future as you have in the past by indif- 
ferently limiting your teaching to what you choose to call 
cultural education and then nonchalantly eliminating from 
your definition these essential efforts of man to conquer his 
world. You cannot by an arbitrary dictionary terminology 
define yourself out of your moral obligation to adjust man- 
kind to ALL his environment. 


The whole of life, the total social environment, and not 
its fragments, shall be the content of your teaching, the goal 
of your instruction. 


Bruce R. Payne. 


THE NOTEBOOK AS AN EDUCATIONAL DEVICE 


ROY C. WOODS 
Marshall College 


Why are notebooks in school like the dinner most of us will get for 
December 26? The answer to this pedagogical riddle is that they will both 
be “warmed over hash” of what was formerly good material. It seems clear 
to the writer that the purpose of a notebook is to record the data, facts, and 
suggestions, which the pupil is apt to forget but which he feels he should 
remember, and that any form which serves the particular person best is the 
correct one to use.. Mechanically, notebooks may be loose-leaf, bound books, 
or cards, each demanding its own way of filing. The pupils should be urged 
to adopt some scheme and follow it in all their work to insure the greatest 
usuability. Any one of the following schemes will serve the purpose: A 
brief essay or composition by pupil setting forth in summary form the es- 
sential points; outline of the article; a series of quotations taken from the 
material; or a combination of two or more of these schemes. In any case 
the materials most likely to be needed and forgotten should constitute the 
contents of the notebook. A notebook should carry a good bibliography of 
the best available materials on the subject. 


It seems safe to say that the teacher should not dictate the form or con- 
tent. Since pupils develop best by active participation in the decision, it 
seems obvious that teacher guidance and not teacher dictation is needed. This 
point has been emphasized so much that one, in referring to it, runs the 
danger of being accused of “old stuff,” yet one can cite many examples that 
there still exists much need for it. The writer was required in one graduate 
course to keep his notes on 4 x 6 cards in spite of the fact that his system 
called for type-written pages. This necessitated his keeping two notebooks 


in that one course. Not only the form but much of the content was pre- 
scribed. 


A notebook is always open to the possibility of becoming a “crutch” which 
further cripples the pupil by making him dependent upon it. On the other 
hand the question might well be asked, “Why make one’s brain a ten-cent 
notebook to carry around facts that can best be stored some other place?” 
From these points it seems evident that the content must be well chosen and 
well prepared in order to give the maximum of value with the minimum of 
danger. Wrong material can be easily placed in a notebook and becomes 
good “filler” where poundage is the item of value considered. Careful selec- 
tion and wise elimination will give a maximum of value with a minimum of 
words. The bigness of a notebook is probably a mark against it and indicates 
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a need for careful guidance by the teacher. Pupils should not be expected to 
write notebooks by some mysterious ability inherited from the past. He 
needs instruction in techniques of outlining, selecting key sentences, evaluating 
materials, and recording those needed. 

The next most serious difficulty that the writer has experienced is found 
in the prevalent copying of notes from other notebooks or from books without 
the proper credit being given for such quotation. When these are passed off 
as the pupil’s own work we have a problem of ethics and discipline involved. 
When no such intent is found it seems clear that a problem of instruction arises 
in which the pupil will be taught the proper meaning of plagiarism and the 
proper use of quotation marks. Where the pupil feels that avoirdupois is 
the scale used in evaluating a notebook the tendency to copy is increased. 
When pages count more than thoughts “lifted” materials will bulk heavily in 
the finished product. 

Another difficulty evidenced by poor notebooks, caused by the teacher’s 
improper evaluation, is found where the pupil tries to guess what the instructor 
wants. Anything the teacher does to cause this tendency to continue will be 
contributory to the serving of “pedagogical hash” in notebook form. 

If a teacher carefully avoids dictating form and content of a notebook, 
she will be able to use it as a means of developing in the pupils an ability to 
think and organize, but the pupil must decide the form, content, and wording. 
True it will be less mature, possibly less valuable, maybe incorrect in places, 
than the one the teacher dictates, but the pupil has been mentally engaged in 
its production and that is education and mental development. None of these 
latter desirable points come from copying the teacher’s notebook. 

It seems that if the pupils are taught and drilled in the art of making an 
outline and in evaluation of articles so that he can select the part that is 
important that he may need and may forget that he can well be given the 
opportunity of making a notebook that in reality will be his own notebook. If 
the instructor were to tell the pupils that no formal requirement was in force 
relative to either form or content of the notebook in the course, but that they 
were to be held responsible for the materials of the course, the pupils would, 
eventually, arrive at the conclusion that since they will naturally forget some 
of the subject matter a notebook becomes imperative. The writer, following 
that policy, has told his pupils that if he calls for the notebook it will be 
evaluated on the one point: Does it look as though it would serve the needs of 
the pupil? This will avoid poundage, copying, and “spotting” the teacher. 
It is conducive to real notebooks. True, this is a subjective criterium, but the 
evaluation of all notebooks is subjective anyway. 


A NEW KIND OF GEOGRAPHIC FIELD TRIP 
H. THOMPSON STRAW 


It has frequently been stated that the field is the laboratory of the geog- 
rapher and that the best of classroom teaching can scarcely approximate the 
benefits to be derived from actual observation. Despite her best efforts, how- 
ever, the classroom teacher has had difficulties with the usual field trips. They 
require much time and effort and, if the distance covered is considerable, are 
frequently expensive. Also, not infrequently the results have been unsatis- 
factory. What was intended as an enrichment of study has too often proved 
merely a temporary escape from it. With the present curtailment of school 
funds and the increasing of the pupil load per teacher, the older type of field 
trip has been, in many cases, impossible. To supplement it, or if necessary 
to take its place, a system patterned after the “Regional Survey Method” of 
Great Britain is suggested. 

The experiment carried on in Great Britain has been watched by American 
educators and particularly geographers with a great deal of interest. As early 
as 1926 an exhibition of the regional surveys carried on by schools was held in 
England. Using this material, a simple, unified scheme of mapping was es- 
tablished, and under the able leadership of Dr. L. Dudley Stamp of the Uni- 
versity of London the movement for a complete regional survey of the British 
Isles gained impetus. 

A base map of the surrounding region together with a printed pamphlet 
of directions was forwarded to each teacher. It was then her duty to explain 
the technique of mapping to the pupils and to assign to each his area. The 
individual child copied his area from the base map and also copied the direc- 
tions for mapping, including map symbols. Using these he proceeded to do 
his mapping. The lines of division between separate areas were so drawn that 
it would be necessary for the edges of two adjoining areas to check, one 
against the other. If they failed to do so, the children were sent into the field 
a second time to settle their differences. This resulted in a surprising degree 
of accuracy. When all the divisions of the region had been mapped and 
checked they were copied upon the original base map which was forwarded 
to the central office where it was compiled with others and printed. At present 
the survey is completed. Save for a few extremely inaccessible areas the 
work has been done by school children, boy scouts, and other similar groups. 
The finished maps are now on sale by the Secretary, Land Utilization Survey 
of Britain, Houghton Street, London W. C. 2, England. 


Nothing like this unified program has been attempted to date in the United 
States. Great Britain had the distinct advantage of a fine series of base maps 
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on the scale of six inches to the mile on which field boundaries were shown. 
Our topographic sheets and soil maps are mostly on the scale of one inch to 
the mile and do not show field boundaries. However, the larger size of fields 
in America and their usually rectangular arrangement compensate for the 
map’s smaller scale and the lack of indicated fence lines. If larger base maps 
are needed, they can easily be constructed with the aid of a pantograph, or 
even a ruler and protractor will be adequate. If topographic sheets, pro- 
curable from the Director, United States Geological Survey, Washington, or 
soil maps obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents are not available 
for a given district, there still remain such maps as those of the Land Eco- 
nomic Survey or similar organizations and road maps issued by the Highway 
Departments. City maps of adequate scale may generally be obtained from 
stationers or City Engineers. Children can easily be taught to pace off dis- 
tances, and the technique of such mapping as they will do can be taught in the 
school yard if necessary. 

The degree of detail which the finished map will show can best be left to 
the adjustment of the individual teacher. In rural communities the divisions 
may be as simple as forest, pasture, cropland, and homestead ; however, much 
more detail is possible. Two recent articles, one by Dr. R. B. Hall* of the 
University of Michigan and the other by Dr. L. Dudley Stamp? give suggested 
map symbols. 

The motivation and the details of the working plan are also a matter of 
arrangement for the individual teacher, likewise the degree to which the ma- 
terial will be used after it is collected. Local inventory leads naturally to a 
study of Home Geography, a phase of geography recognized by practically all 
organized courses of study. Home Geography leads quite naturally to a study 
of local history, local economics, sociology, or civics. The amount of resultant 
study is dependent primarily upon the age of the pupils and their background. 

It is apparent that this method of field study solves most of the difficulties 
of the older field trip. The expense to the individual pupil, teacher, or school 
is practically negligible. It makes field work possible under even the most dras- 
tically cut budget. Nor does this method greatly increase the teaching load. 
The actual mapping can be effectively assigned as homework. Also, the diffi- 
culty of the pupil who merely went along on former field trips but learned 
little is largely overcome. His failure is apparent not only to the teacher, but, 
more important, to himself. He finds that he has not only failed at a prob- 


lem, but has also retused to co-operate with his classmates in a classroom 
project. 


“Local Inventory and Regional Planning in the School Curriculum,” Journ. of Geog., 
33 (1934), 17-22. 


“Land Utilization Survey As a School and College Exercise,” Journ. of Geog., 33 
(1934), 121-130. 
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It is the purpose of this paper merely to bring this plan to the attention of 
the readers of the Journal. There is no intention of making an exhaustive 
study of its educational values. Some of the most obvious, however, are the 
following : 

1. The training in co-operation, since the finished map in the classroom is 
essentially a group project to which individuals have made their contributions ; 

2. The training in making accurate observations and recording them; 

3. A better understanding of map reading which can probably be gained 
most effectively through map construction ; 

4. A better understanding of the local area which is essential if the pupil 
is to grasp fully the true picture of differing foreign landscapes. 
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ALABAMA SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


WILLIE W. WELCH 
State Supervisor of Public School Libraries 


The development of school libraries has been an integral part of the pro- 
gram of the Alabama State Department of Education over a period of years. 
The Division of Secondary Education has, through a fourteen-year program 
of accreditment, developed the collections in high schools in quantity and 
quality. The standards as set up include minimum essentials in book collec- 
tion, organization, and administration with added suggestions for the larger 
schools ; the final goal being a well-organized library averaging at least five 
books per pupil in a well-balanced collection, rendering service to the entire 
school. Thus far, no standards of librarianship have been included. However, 
all principals are encouraged to secure teachers having some hours of special 
library training. The present supervisory program of the Division is em- 
phasizing instructional procedures that call for a wider use of the library. 

The Division of Elementary Education ranks books and libraries high in 
its standardization program begun six years ago. Existing conditions have 
retarded the progress of the plan, but many schools are being ranked A, B, C, 
or D schools on the basis of teacher training, number of teachers, equipment, 
and library. Library requirements increase from the minimum of one book 
per pupil to the total of three books per pupil, plus supplementary readers and 
reference tools. All books must be selected from approved lists. The teaching 
program, particularly in counties having supervisors of elementary schools, 
demands a constantly increasing collection of varied titles. Courses in Chil- 
dren’s Literature in the teacher-training institutions are serving to make the 
teachers more book-conscious and to increase the need for good libraries. 


The State Supervisor of Public School Libraries, provided through a five- 
year (1931-1936) appropriation of the General Education Board, works with 
both high schools and elementary schools in promoting standards in book- 
selection, trained personnel, location, and organization. 

The book selection for the school libraries is based on lists compiled and 
distributed by the State Department of Education. An appropriation for 
state-aid for rural school libraries serves to stimulate the building up of 
splendid collections. In 1911 the legislature appropriated $6,700.00, or $100.00 
per county; in 1927 added $18,300.00, making a total of $25,000.00; in 1932 
reduced the total to $17,500.00. The aid is granted on the basis of $1.00 state 
funds for $2.00 local or county funds, on orders totaling not less than thirty 
dollars. In the years 1929-34 applications for state-aid totaling $80,867.65 
have been filled, indicating that $242,602.95 have been spent on books for 
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the rural schools. The total amount spent by cities is not available. The 
latest information shows for the 307 accredited high schools, with an enroll- 
ment of 46,187, a total of 270,138 books; for the elementary schools, with an 
enrollment of 419,280, a total of 509,411 books. 


The evolution of the school library is evident in the gradual changes in 
school buildings. At one time a small dark closet shelved books which as 
often as not were under lock and key. Small rooms, with heavy double-floor 
stacks, opposite the principal's office, inaccessible to study halls and class- 
rooms, are designated as “the library” in some schools. The newer plans, 
however, call for large, well-lighted rooms, study-hall libraries. An increased 
and improved use of the library results in every instance where the pupils 
are given more direct access to the books. 


Many Negro schools have bought initial collections of books through 
Rosenwald and state-aid. Orders have been placed this fall for $750.00 worth 
of books for nine county training schools, the funds including Slater and 
state-aid. Books by and about Negroes were included in the orders. One 
county supervisor of Negro elementary schools, having observed the results 
of use of the county circulating collection, has spent $300.00 ($200.00 local, 
$100.00 state) on supplementary readers and informational and recreational 
books, for a circulating collection for her schools. She has organized the 
“library” and anticipates a rapid turn-over of her books. The state director 
of Negro Education is very much interested in the library program for in- 
dividual schools and for county-wide service. 

The movement for county-wide library service is far-reaching in the 
state. Circulating collections are provided for rural and city schools in thirty- 
seven counties, through county public libraries, or school libraries under the 
direction of the superintendent of education or supervisor of elementary 
schools. In other counties small community libraries are making a beginning 
toward county-wide service. State-aid is available for use in purchase of 
books for the circulating collections. Many county superintendents of educa- 
tion are realizing the economy of maintaining a central organized collection 
for use by all schools rather than building up small classroom collections in 
the schools providing funds, leaving a large number of pupils without reading 
materials. County groups of teachers and _ principals are contributing small 
individual amounts to the building up of circulating professional collections 
which are proving of great value. Teachers’ meetings are enlivened by dis- 
cussion of readings. 

Opportunity is given for exchange of ideas and opinions by school au- 
thorities, teachers, and librarians, through a column of “School Library News” 
in the Alabama School Journal. One hundred and ten enthusiastic persons 
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interested in the library program were present at the last annual meeting of 
the Department of School Libraries of the Alabama Education Association. 
Discussion centered around the questions of methods of interesting the teacher 
in the use of the library, of book showers and “special” collections, of use of 
records of reading for stimulating quantity and quality of reading by pupils 
in the elementary grades. The group selected “Publicity” as its program for 
the year 1934-35 ; publicity within the school to reach principal, teacher, pupil ; 
publicity in the community to build a strong foundation for future develop- 
ment; publicity throughout the state to lead to state-wide library service. 
Practically every conference of principals and superintendents resolves itself 
into a round table discussion on library problems before the meeting is over. 

The future of the school library program in Alabama is assured. The 
school program requires and encourages intensive use of books in the daily 
preparation of class work and stimulates the spending of leisure time in read- 
ing. The School of Library Science at the University of Alabama offers a 
full year-round curriculum for school library work. Courses are given in 
summer school at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. The school at 
Alabama College, Montevallo, which offered eighteen hours, has been dis- 
continued indefinitely. The interest in the development of the library program 
is further reflected in the increasing number of teachers and principals, aware 
of need of information on the use of the library, enrolled for courses in Li- 
brary Science offered in summer schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE IN TENNESSEE 
ROSENWALD DEMONSTRATION UNITS 


LUCILE MERRIWETHER 
Librarian, New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City 


I 


This study is an attempt at a qualitative evaluation of high school library 
service. Other evaluating agencies have been so concerned with quantitative 
rather than qualitative measurement, concerned for example with how many 
books there are on a school library’s shelves irrespective of what books they 
are or how much they are used, that it was difficult to find a “measuring stick” 
for service. As a basis for evaluation a compilation of statements written by 
experts in the school library field as to what constitutes desirable high school 
library service was summarized in a twelve-page section of the thesis with 
bibliographical footnotes. A standard library room with essential equipment, 
an adequate book collection, and a qualified librarian who is concerned with 
adapting the library program to the program and policies of the school and 
in encouraging the development of permanent and desirable habits of reading— 
all of these are necessary for ideal high school library service. For the benefit 
of school administrators and librarians these are summarized in brief: 


Liprary Room AND EQUIPMENT 


The ideal school library, conveniently located in regard to study halls and 
classrooms, has a separate entrance for them if adults are served. The 
reading rooms should be well lighted and should provide for ten per cent of 
the enrollment, allowing approximately twenty-five square feet for each per- 
son. In larger schools conference rooms arranged for supervision from the 
librarian’s desk and a workroom opening into the corridor for the convenient 
delivery of books and supplies are desirable. 

Indispensable equipment for any but the smallest schools consists of : 
shelving, preferably of standard size ; tables and chairs ; librarian’s desk; filing 
cabinets, including vertical files and card catalog with standard trays ; magazine 
and newspaper racks; a book truck; bulletin boards; a display case; and a 
typewriter. Floor coverings such as battleship linoleum, rubber tile, cork 
tile, or linotile are desirable. 


Boox CoLLECTION 


The school should possess an adequate reference collection permanently 
housed in the school library. No library needs less than five hundred well- 
selected books. These books should consist mainly of titles recommended in 
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the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries‘ and other standard finding 
lists compiled by school librarians. For an average size school five books per 
pupil should be available at the school, these books being either the permanent 
property of the individual school or from the central library. The books 
should be selected by the librarian in the school after consultation with the 
teachers. 


Magazines should be selected with equal care to obtain the standard 
periodicals suited to the particular school. Fargo’s Library in the School 
and Walter’s Periodicals for the Small Library® contain valuable lists. Tem- 
porary bindings, protective coverings, or reinforcements are necessary to 
protect much-used periodicals. 


The book collection should be administered so as to allow for home, library, 
and classroom use of books and materials. 


LIBRARIAN’S TRAITS AND QUALIFICATIONS 


The school librarian should have the professional qualifications of a 
teacher and a librarian. A college degree, including the courses in education 
required for a teacher’s certificate and sixteen semester hours in library science, 
are minimum requirements. He should have a wide reading background and 
should possess desirable traits for work with books and students. 


ADAPTATION TO THE PROGRAM AND POLICIES OF THE SCHOOL 


While the advisory supervision of a specialist in school libraries is de- 
sirable, the library should be under the direct administration of the principal 
of the school, so that in its organization, its schedule, and its activities the 
library is adapted to render the best service. The library should be a center 
for integration of school work and a laboratory for engendering desirable 
ideals, attitudes, tastes, and appreciations. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF READING 


Definitely programmed and planned instruction in the use of books and 
libraries is essential. This should include as minimum essentials lessons on 
the parts of a book, the arrangement of books in a library, the card catalog, 


*Wilson, H. W., firm, publishers. Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, edited 
by Zaidee Brown. 2d ed., rev. and enl. New York, Wilson, 1932. 860 p. (Standard 
catalog series.) 

*Fargo, Lucile F. The Library in the School. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1930. p. 191. (Library curriculum studies.) 

*Walter, F. K. Periodicals for the Small Library. 6th ed. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1932. 114 p. 
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periodical indexes, dictionaries, encyclopedias, special reference books, and 
the preparation of an elementary bibliography. 

The school library should supplement and enrich the school curriculum 
by the provision of reference, informational, and recreational reading for stu- 
dents with all levels of mental ability. It should contribute to the establish- 
ment of permanent and desirable habits of reading by appealing constructively 
to interests beyond the school requirements. 


Il 


While the above standards are applicable to any school library, this study 
is concerned witha critical evaluation of the thirty-five high schools in Shelby, 
Knox, and Hamilton Counties, including the senior high schools of Memphis, 
Knoxville, and Chattanooga, Tennessee. These schools are under the super- 
vision of strong central libraries: Knoxville city schools and Knox county 
schools under the Lawson-McGhee Library, Memphis and Shelby County 
schools under the Cossitt Library, and Chattanooga and Hamilton County 
school under the Chattanooga public library. These particular schools were 
selected because they were convenient to visit and because, through the stimu- 
lation and aid of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, they have had more money to 
spend and have developed a more even library service than may be found 
elsewhere in Tennessee. 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund began to encourage the development of 
county-wide library service in the South by an appropriation of a half million 
dollars in 1928. This money was to be used to match new appropriations in 
a group of eleven county libraries interested in experimenting with a county 
library program which would render equal service to rural and urban, to 
Negro and white people. Three of the eleven county libraries aided by -the 
Fund are located in Tennessee. To Hamilton County, $80,000; to Knox, 
$20,000; and to Shelby, $70,933 were allocated. The aid was to extend over 
a five-year period (later extended to seven years at the request of the Fund) 
with a sliding scale for matching appropriations: one dollar from the Fund 
for a dollar from local sources during each of the first two years, one dollar 
from the Fund for two dollars from local sources for the third and fourth 
years, and finally one dollar from the Fund to match four from local sources 
for the fifth year. All money matched must be expended for books or for the 
purchase of a truck to convey the books. 


The high school library service is only one phase of the entire service 
rendered to the schools and to the public in these three Rosenwald Demon- 
stration Units. In Chapter One of the thesis diagrams and explanations 
describing the complete service are outlined for perspective. The contracts 


; : 
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between the six school systems and the three central libraries summarized 
there reveal that the administrative and technical duties such as supervision, 
cataloging, classification, book selection, and order work are assumed or su- 
pervised by the public library ; that buildings, fuel, lighting, and furniture are 
provided by the schools; that school librarians are employed by joint recom- 
mendation ef school and library administrators; and that the school board 
spends its book appropriation, which is usually matched by Rosenwald money, 
through the public library. 


Pil 


The schools were visited and actual situations were compared to the ideal 
ones set up in the standards. These standards, it will be noticed, are higher 
than the recommended schools of the nation at large could measure up to, as 
revealed in Johnson's Secondary-School Library.‘ It is no harsh criticism of 
secondary school libraries to point out the fact that book collections have 
been unable to keep pace with enrollment in the United States which increased 
from 630,000 pupils in 1900 to 4,740,580 in 1930. Nevertheless, changing 
concepts of education demand more than ever the best type of service in the 
school libraries. Again under the same topical headings are summarized 
some of the observations and criticisms embodied in Chapter III of the thesis. 


Lrprary Rooms AND EQuipMENT 


The library rooms were almost without exception conveniently located. 
In Hamilton County, whose service to adults is maintained entirely through 
the school libraries, separate entrances are provided for the public. Shelby 
County was, in 1933, the only school system which had sufficient space to 
meet the standards. There were exceptional schools in each system, such as 
Fountain City High School in Knox County, which were above standard in 
this regard. Hamilton County school libraries, which serve the entire com- 
munity, did not have sufficient space for even the high school students. 


One of the advantages claimed for co-operative administration of school 
libraries is that public librarians are more cognizant of the importance of 
standard library equipment than school men. That this has been emphasized 
is apparent in all of the schools. Even a temporary library set up in a well- 
lighted corridor at the Hixson School in Hamilton County was equipped with 
Library Bureau tables and chairs. In Shelby County, where furniture making 
is one of the chief industries, every library was ideally equipped with school- 
made furniture as attractive and apparently as satisfactory as any that might 


‘Johnson, B. L. The Secondary-School Library. Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1933. 109 p. (U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1932, No. 17.) 
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be bought. Even the filing cases, into which were fitted standard catalog 
drawers from a reputable library firm, were built in the Whitehaven school. 


Book COLLECTION 


That logical time to determine the value of a book is before it is purchased, 
not after it is on the library shelf has been emphasized in the selection of 
books in these library systems. When the Shelby County schools were placed 
under the supervision of the Cossitt Library in Memphis in 1931 a blanket 
order of six copies each of a list of thirty-eight standard reference titles was 
made. A majority of these titles are to be found in any of the high school 
libraries. The Negro schools use practically the same reference books as the 
white schools with the addition of such books as Who’s Who in Colored America 
and the Negro Yearbook. While the library supervisors made available lists 
of books for purchase and had the privilege of vetoing questionable purchases, 
the book selection for the schools began, as it should, with suggestions for 


purchase made by the classroom teachers in conference with the school li- 
brarian. 


The majority of the books on the shelves in the schools were permanently 
housed there. In fact, it was surprising how few of the schools had large 
temporary loans from the central libraries at the time the visits were made. 
The tendency was for the stronger schools to depend less and less on the 
“reservoir collection” as the individual school collection was built up. 


In the newer school libraries such as the Shelby County ones there was no 
“dead wood” on the shelves. In the Hamilton County schools, however, there 
were a few books in practically every library which were evidently purchased 
to satisfy the public’s demand for mediocre fiction. The Memphis schools 
had some books of doubtful value, as do most older school libraries. 


The size of the book collection which should be permanently housed in 
the school library has not been and probably cannot be definitely determined 
since nearness and availability of other book resources is such a large factor. 
The five books per pupil standard is, however, applicable to the school of 
average size. 


Sixty per cent of the county schools have an enrollment of less than two 
hundred students in high school, so that the library usually serves a larger 
group than the school patrons. In Hamilton County, because book collections 
have been built up to meet community needs, the high school student has 
access to almost twice as many books as the standard number. Knox County 
does not have five books per pupil on the shelves, but does supplement with 
the best book truck service in any of the systems—with a book truck which 
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averaged forty miles and a book circulation of six hundred books daily in 
1932. 

B. Lamar Johnson found a median of 3.4 books per pupil in the recom- 
mended high schools with an enrollment of from 750 to 2,000 for the nation. 
He said that “the number of books increases consistently with the number of 
pupils in the school, but that the number of books per pupil decreases as the 
enrollment increases.”* Among the city school systems the Chattanooga 
schools are the only ones which had 3.4 books per pupil in 1933. Within the 
three years from 1930-1933 the enrollment in Memphis and Knoxville in- 
creased faster than the book collection—an increase of 1,381 students to 
1,011 books. Circulation figures for 1932 are included, but they are not 
comparable as Hamilton County figures include so much more extra-school 
service than the others. They total for home loans in the Shelby County and 
Memphis schools, 136,425 ; in the Knox County and Knoxville schools, 74,876 ; 
and in the Hamilton County schools, 239,024. 


HicH ScuHoor Lisrarian 


Librarians were arbitrarily grouped according to training with a college 
degree and thirty semester hours required for the first group, a college degree 
and sixteen semester hours for the second group, and ninety quarter hours 
(the amount required for teachers in the county schools in Tennessee) with 
either six semester hours or five years of experience in a well organized 
library for the third group. Knoxville had two and Memphis had one li- 
brarian in the first rank. There were three full-time librarians in Memphis, 
one in Chattanooga, and one librarian in Hamilton County who could not 
measure up to group three. These were librarians who lacked sufficient 
academic training, and who had been employed for a number of years. The 
majority of the younger librarians were former teachers in the same school 
system, who because of a wide reading background and success in interesting 
students in reading, had been encouraged to take charge of the library. They 
work on courses in library schools during summer vacation. 

The Chattanooga and Lawson-McGhee (Knoxville) Libraries stress the 
value of contact between the school librarians and the public library staff, 
thus encouraging individual research and professional attitudes. 


ADAPTATION TO THE PROGRAMS AND POLICIES OF THE SCHOOL 


In answer to the question, “Do you feel that having your library under 
co-operative supervision makes it a less intimate part of the school than if it 


‘Johnson, B. L., op. cit., p. 14. 
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were under the sole control of the board of education?” Mr. W. E. Evans of 
Knoxville High School said: “We have tried both plans (supervision under 
the board of education and the present type). Co-operative supervision is 
supervision.” Mr. S. E. Nelson of Hamilton County said: “. . . in all the 
years of our dealing I have never sensed the least bit of interference or 
handicap.” 

The school libraries adjust hours of opening and closing and regulations 
as to the use of books in and out of the library to the individual schools in 
which they are located. In the Whitehaven High School in Shelby County 
the librarian kept a record for this study of the 1,360 books which were 
trucked into history, social science, chemistry, biology, and general science 
classrooms during the twenty school days in March, 1933, for the use of 
classes doing units of work which involved supervised study. The majority 
of the schools maintain reserve collections, distribute bibliographies, and 
decorate bulletin boards to make readily available or attractive the material 
suggested or assigned in classes. 

The majority of the schools lacked in 1933 a definitely expressed pro- 
gram for the development of desirable patterns of conduct, but expect to 
accomplish much through home room programs, clubs, and other extra-cur- 
ricular activities. The programs and materials for these meetings were 
planned and assembled in the library, often with the aid of the librarian. 
Good citizenship and service ideals are a part of the training in the use of a 


library. Some very excellent library clubs were observed in some of the 
schools. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF READING 


Definite stimulation to wider and more intelligent reading on the part of 
students is effected through the course in the use of books and libraries. The 
amount of time spent, the number of lessons taught, and the grade levels at 
which specific material was taught varied widely from library system to library 
system, and with the exception of the Knoxville city schools, from school to 
school in the same system. In Knoxville excellent junior high schools have 
been developed which continue training begun in the elementary school and 
lead up to senior high school. Much of the library instruction included in 
the standards set up should logically come before the senior high school age 
level in school systems with adequate libraries for the lower grades. In the 
Park Junior High School the librarian taught in 1933 to 7A geography classes 
a lesson on the atlas, to 7B English classes two lessons on the parts of a book 
and classification of books, to 8B English classes a lesson on the dictionary, to 
8B history classes one on encyclopedias, and to 9B civics classes a lesson on 
special reference books. 
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The librarians further stimulate reading by providing, organizing, and 
administering materials so as to be readily available when needed ; by helping 
faculty members to become acquainted with the resources of the library and 
encouraging them to have students use materials; by giving group and in- 
dividual guidance to readers. Bulletin boards, lists of books, articles for the 
school papers, and person-to-person advertising are employed to “sell” books 
to the student. 

Lists of books made up by classroom teachers for use in the school li- 
braries, statements of principals, teachers, and students in the schools, and 
observation of the type of work which was being done led to the conclusion 
that the libraries in a majority of the schools are playing a very definite role 
in the integration of subject matter, in creative education, in furnishing ma- 
terials for exploration, and in the development of appreciation. 

In conclusion, it is the belief of the author of this thesis that the true test 
of school library service can only be applied years after the student is away 
from the supervision of classroom teacher, school principal, or school li- 
brarian. Then, if he reads and what he reads answer the question as to the 
value of his school library training. 


a 


EDITORIALS 


MAN YEARNS 

The so called scientist who traces precisely the route which man has trav- 
elled in his evolutionary journey is essentially as ignorant as the backwoods 
fundamentalist who insists that man today is as he was yesterday, as he 
always will be. Back but a little piece and a curtain drops hiding the road 
which man has travelled. Now and then a fragment is torn aside and we 
get a glimpse of a far distant place in the road—but no more. Man’s spiritual 
equipment in this world are nerves that everlastingly cry out for adventure 
and discovery—nerves which instinctively though vaguely yearn and grope 
for God and good. When this instinctive yearning is thwarted, when there 
are no longer adventure and discovery, man sinks back toward the level of 
those dumb things whose inquires are for food alone. Survival is for those 
only who continue to inquire and discover. 

The most formal device which society has established to direct the in- 
quiries and discoveries of its young members is the school, and those who 
teach are society’s ordained agents in the direction of inquiry and the organ- 
ization of discovery. 

To be sure, there are different eras in human life, infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, and the like, but no explicit boundary separates these, and they 
effect no change in the fundamentals. The blood flows on, the function of 
respiration is not altered. Life continues to exist through food and drink. 
The nerves continue to demand adventure, to thrill when new shores are 
sighted. 

“If one is kept on spiritual edge until he is thirty, I do not believe his 
mind will relapse into a state of slothful inactivity,” wrote William James, 
somewhat arbitrarily to be sure. The function of higher education is to keep 
our spiritual edges whetted and sharp. But I find my initial figure a more 
comfortable one. One does not grow old as long as he is finding out things. 
Higher education pushes horizons back, back, so that one may get far glimpses 
of a universe terrifying in its complex vastness—glimpses of lands exceed- 
ingly fair and alluring—glimpses that beckon and allure until from out of 
the ports of the mind sail argosies chartered to bring back gold from those 
newly discovered lands. For higher education but encourages and organ- 
izes the achievements of further explorative qualities whose existence make 
man only a little lower than the angels. Who is an educated man? One 
who makes discoveries and places relative values thereon. One who becomes 
aware of the significance of the things about him, of a world tremendously 
old, built with a patience and a craftsmanship that humans cannot well under- 
stand, aware of other worlds that swing through boundless space with majestic 
precision and dignity, aware of the history of men since they passed the 
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curtain which hides their beginnings, of his trials and errors, of his triumphs 
and tears, of his yearnings and dreams, of the governments and systems he 
has evolved, aware of the fierce romance of science, of those men who with 
test tube and microscope and telescope have travelled a short ways into the 
realm of fundamental mystery. 


Adventureless life is unvital and stale. All education, lower, so called, 
and higher, so called, seeks to enrich life. And enriching life means making 
life adventurous and romantic. Enriching life is never easy, but who minds 
the toil of reefing sails and clearing decks if discovery and adventure lie 
ahead ? 


INDEPENDENT THINKING AND MENTAL DISCIPLINE 


Independent thinking on the part of citizens is one of the mightiest weapons 
of self-defense which a democracy can employ against the “Prince of Dark- 
ness,” who is the worst enemy of democracies because he is the greatest ally 
of demagogues, dictators, and tyrants. His arms are various kinds of blazing 
and dazzling show-windows, slogans, half-truths, and millenium promising 
doctrines. 


Our thinking can be properly called independent when it is not divorced 
from facts knowable by experience nor from logic, but is independent of 
deceptive arrangement of facts and of an incorrect interpretation of facts. 


The “Prince of Darkness” must and can be defeated, if by independent 
thinking which the school seeks to inculcate in the young is meant thinking 
characterized by the fivefold independence of the mind: 1. Independence in 
the face of attempts of interested persons and organizations to captivate our 
minds via our eyes. 2. Independence from intentionally deceptive slogans, 
that is from the quasi-logical and quasi-scientific use of words which are left 
without the exact definition of their meaning. 3. Independence from doctrine. 
4. Independence from our own natural tendency toward intellectual self-in- 
dulgence and self-complacency. 5. Emotional independence from the 
shiboleths of progressiveness and modernity. 


MicHAEL DEMIASHKEVICH. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Edited by Louis SHores 


The Library in Educational Literature 
Lecture versus Reading Method 


“The lecture system as a means of com- 
municating facts should have been dis- 
pensed with when the art of printing was 
invented.” So wrote President Nicholas 
Murray Butler in his annual report for 
1933, and so declare an increasing number 
of scientific investigations undertaken to 
compare the lecture with the reading 
method in College teaching. Among re- 
cent studies none is perhaps more signifi- 
cant than that conducted by Stephen M. 
Corey in the University of Nebraska 
Teachers College.** As part of a fresh- 
man orientation course in which particular 
attention was devoted to note taking, the 
investigator undertook to compare two 
groups of students presented identical ma- 
terial, in one case in lecture and in the 
other in memeographed form. Mr. Corey’s 
conclusions are of interest to library edu- 
cationists : 

“1, Immediate recall is better for mate- 
rials students have used than for the same 
materials heard in lecture. 

“2. The two types of presentation have 
no very significant effect upon delayed 
(fourteen days) recall. 

“3. The scores on tests measuring re- 
tention of materials read are more closely 
related to standardized tests results for 
reading, vocabulary and intelligence than 
are scores on tests measuring the reten- 
tion of materials listened to in lecture. 

“4. There is a tendency for students 
scoring in the highest psychological quar- 
tile to do relatively better on reading than 
on lecture tests. 

“5. When students in the highest psycho- 


*"Corey, S. M. Learning from lectures 
ws. learning from readings. Journal of edu- 
cational research. 25:459-70. Sept., 1934. 


logical test quartitle of the reading group 
are compared with those in the highest 
quartile of the lecture group with respect 
to delayed recall, no significant difference 
appears. The same is true of other psy- 
chological test quartiles.” 

“Know Your Educational Literature”® 

This caption appears over a timely edi- 
torial by Carter V. Good, who has done 
as much as anyone to call attention to the 
importance of educational bibliography. It 
is certainly no secret that educational re- 
search workers, and especially graduate 
students in our advanced teachers colleges, 
have had the reputation of knowing as 
little about the use of libraries and printed 
materials as any other academic group on 
our campuses. Only recently has such in- 
struction entered into the programs of our 
teacher colleges and it is hoped that the 
new generation of educationists will ac- 
quire a knowledge of their educational lit- 
erature as part of their undergraduate 
training. Certainly the efforts of Messers 
Good, Alexander, Monroe others 
should result in proper recognition of edu- 
cational bibliography as a field for serious 
research. 

Library’s Educational Functions 

This department hopes that every edu- 
cator who did not hear the address given 
by the Secretary of the American Library 
Association at the N.E.A. Convention last 
July will read it in the columns of School 
and Society. Among other important 
points is the one definitely placing the li- 
brary as an integral part of our American 
educational system. Library is defined as 
“an agency maintained by society to make 
available to all kinds of people of all ages 


*Good, C. V. Journal of educational 
research. 28:144-46. Oct. 1934. 

**Milam, Carl H. Libraries for civilized 
reading. School and Society. 40:480-83. 
Oct. 13, 1934. 
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the facts and ideas which the wise men of 
this and previous generations have recorded 
in print.” 
The High School Librarian 

An excellent survey of the library’s place 
in the secondary school today is now 
available to high school principals.** Dr. 
B. Lamar Johnson, its author, is himself 
pointing the way in library education with 
his promising library-centered plan at 
Stephens College. Especially significant is 
Dr. Johnson’s observation before the 
Cleveland meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of High School Directors and Su- 
pervisors that high school librarians are 
teaching so many classes that they have 
little time left for library administration. 
The only cause for alarm is that these 
teachers will go on teaching in the old, dull 
way instead of vitalizing classroom work 
by means of their library knowledge. Cer- 
tainly if the ultimate aim is to employ a 
full-time, highly trained librarian who will 
be able to devote her time to library house- 
keeping, our efforts in behalf of integrat- 
ing the secondary school program around 
the library will have been in vain. 

Reading Begins at Six : 

That chronological age may be an impor- 
tant factor in beginning reading is indi- 
cated by the Director of Child Guidance 
in the Public Schools of Glen Ridge, N. 
J.** Her conclusions after a careful study, 
are (1) A chronological age of at least six 
is desirable before asking a child to meet 
any definite reading requirements. (2) Un- 
healthy children should be even older, pos- 
sibly seven. 


**Johnson, B. L. Present status of the 
library in the secondary school. High school 
quarterly. 23:37-43. Oct., 1934. 

**Thomson, Jennie L. Big gains from 
postponed reading. Journal of education. 
117 :445-46. Oct. 15, 1934. 


Other Articles of Interest 


“Briggs, T. H. The dictionary in the 
schoolroom. School executive magazine. 
54 :42-43. Oct., 1934. 

*"Dannelly, Clarence M. Faculty im- 
provement and library use in the teachers 
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colleges of Alabama. School and Society. 
40 :389-92. Sept. 22, 1934. 

**Estabrooks, G. H. A _ contention: 
Tutorials can be installed in the liberal-arts 
college with no added expense. Journal of 
higher education. 5:365-66. Oct. 1934. 

**Graham, Mae. Pupil librarians. Junior- 
Senior high school clearing house. 9 :93- 
96. Oct. 1934. 

*°Wells, Ruth E. A study of taste in 
humorous literature among pupils of junior 
and senior high schools. Journal of edu- 
cational research. 28:81-91. Oct. 1934. 


Library Instruction in Teacher Training 

The joint Committee of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and the 
American Library Association organized 
last spring for the purpose of ascertaining 
the place of library science in teacher 
training has just issued a preliminary re- 
port of progress stating four tentative ob- 
jectives : 

1. What orientation in the use of libra- 
ries as tools of professional study should 
be provided for all beginning students. 

2. What teachers in training should learn 
concerning books and other graphic mate- 
rials useful in enriching the school cur- 
riculum at various levels. 

What teachers in training should learn 
about securing and organizing. collections 
of books for school use. 

What teachers in training should learn 
about the functions and use of the school 
library. 

3. What is the nature of the curriculum 
essential to the preparation of school li- 
brary personnel. 

What opportunities should be offered in 
teachers colleges for this preparation. 

4. How the findings resulting from the 
above can best be introduced into the teach- 
ers college curriculum. 

To further these aims, Miss Lucile F. 
Fargo, director of the study, is conduct- 
ing a special seminar in Columbia Uni- 
versity where the problems are to be stud- 
ied and discussed. 


The Teachers Booklist 
In place of Education Imprints, a bi- 
monthly checklist of publications relating 
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to education, which has been following the 
reviews and which was intended to be in- 
clusive, the Peasopy Journal or Epuca- 
TION will present hereafter, beginning with 
the January issue, a selected list of books, 
recommended for inclusion in the profes- 
sional libraries of teacher training institu- 
tions. This list will be based on an ex- 
amination of all books submitted to Colla- 
tions for review, and will include such gen- 
eral literature as is considered valuable in 
a teachers’ collection. Titles selected will 
be annotated and classified, and cumulated 
once each year in the January issue. 


Library Education Presents 


The second article in the series dealing 
with the library’s place in current college 
reforms is presented in this issue by Pres- 
ident Diehl whose Southwestern in Mem- 
phis is attracting national attention through 
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its advanced tutorial plan. Especially sig- 
nificant is the part Southwestern’s library 
plays in the learning process. 


Miss Willie Welch told the Peabody 
Library School students so many interest- 
ing things about school library develop- 
ment in Alabama that it seemed particu- 
larly in keeping with this department’s 
policy to have her article published in this 
issue. Miss Welch is a graduate of the 
Emory Library School and is making an 
important contribution both to the school 
and library fields. 


The fourth in the Peabody Contributions 
to Librarianship series is Miss Lucile 
Merriwether’s article, an abstract of her 
master’s thesis in the Peabody Library 
School. Miss Merriwether, who has been 
librarian of the Shades-Cahaba high school 
in Birmingham, assumed her new duties 
during the summer. 


« 
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COLLATIONS 


A Bimonthly Review of Publications Relating to Education 
Edited by Louis SHores 


1. The Philosophy of Diplomacy 
M. LANNING SHANE 


DEMIASHKEVICH, MICHAEL. 

Shackled Diplomacy: the Permanent 
Factors of Foreign Policies of Nations. 
New York, Barnes and Noble, 1934, iv, 
244 p. $2.50. 

Most Americans probably regard diplo- 
mats and diplomacy with a good deal of 
that distrust so ably and so often ex- 
pressed by the late Woodrow Wilson. 
Down to the present, the average citizen 
of our country. has not been forced to 
devote much attention to international af- 
fairs. Lack of attention has resulted in 
ignorance and incomprehension. Hence 
our dislike of “secret diplomacy” and our 
general approval of the demand for “open 
covenants openly arrived at.” 

Whether our considered verdict be fa- 
vorable or the reverse, it should arise from 
a careful examination of all the evidence 
in the case. A study of capital impor- 
tance for the making of such an intelligent 
survey has been prepared by Dr. Demiash- 
kevich. Shackled Diplomacy, in the words 
of its author, is “a philosophic scanning 
of the history of international relations 
which shows three fundamental motives 
and factors functioning singly or in con- 
junction and determining foreign policies 
of nations: (a) The sentiment of revanche, 
of retaliation for grievances sustained, real 
or imaginary or both; (b) political mys- 
ticism manifesting itself in the belief in 
a special mission with which the nation 
is entrusted by Providence and which it 
is to carry out in the world; (c) vital in- 
terests of the nation, rightly or wrongly 
conceived.” The formulation of these three 
basic principles of diplomacy, generalized 
as they are from a detailed analysis of 
the history of international relations, is 


the unique contribution of Dr. Demiash- 
kevich. 


The principle of revanche, or interna- 
tional revenge, is well exemplified in the 
history of the endless feud between France 
and Germany, in particular the period 
“from Versailles to Versailles,’ (1871- 
1919). Interesting corrolaries of this 
principle are the “liquidation of treaties” 
(illustrated by the protocol of Locarno), 
and such self-explanatory topics as the 
“double standard of judgment,” “diplomatic 
support, genuine and nominal,” “neutrality, 
strict and benevolent,” “fair play,” and 
“gratitude among nations.” 


National political mysticism, the spirit 
of which rings through Stephen Decatur’s 
often quoted toast, “Our country, right or 
wrong!” usually takes the form of “a 
mystic belief in the special mission which 
the nation is appointed by Providence to 
fulfill in the world. This “chosen-people 
complex” finds clear expression for exam- 
ple, in Miltons Areopagitica: “. . . What 
does God then but reveal Himself to his 
servants, and as his manner is, first to 
his English-men; I say as his manner is, 
first to us, though we mark not the method 
of his counsels, and are unworthy.” Kip- 
ling’s Recessional expresses the same idea 
in nineteenth-century language. “Did I not 
believe,” confessed Bismarck, “in the di- 
vine ordinance which has destined this 
German nation to become good and great, 
I had never taken to the diplomatic pro- 
fession.” So Clemenceau, in our own day: 
“France will not die, because mankind has 
need of her for the fulfillment of heroic 
ends, for acts of altruism”; so too the 
Nazi Goebbels: “The truth is that we come 
into this world to fulfill a mission . . . 
we feel it burning in our soul like the 
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flame of a sacrificial fire.” Or, as Long- 
fellow put it: 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 


We turn now to the third fundamental 
principle of diplomacy: vital interests and 
the balance of power. The perpetuation 
of national identity, says Dr. Demiash- 
kevich, appears to be the most vital inter- 
est of a nation in its relation to others. 
In this connection he quotes Aldous Hux- 
ley on Indian nationalism: “To the eye 
of reason, the privilege of slaving for, pay- 
ing taxes to, and being put into prison by 
the people of one’s own, rather than by 
people of another race, may seem unim- 
portant and hardly worth the trouble in- 
volved in ejecting alien policemen, tax- 
gatherers, and employers of labor. But 
men do not look at things with the eye 
of reason, and the Indians are men. 

From this most vital of insets iene 
follow such considerations as the necessity 
to secure strategical frontiers, the dilemma 
of armament, the equivocal nature of alli- 
ances, the danger in conferences, and the 
two conceptions of the balance of power— 
all this amply illustrated in the diplomacy 
of Bismarck and his successors in Ger- 
many, and of England in the century be- 
tween Waterloo and the outbreak of the 
World War. 

The analysis of the principles of re- 
vanche, political mysticism, and vital in- 
terests is followed by a discussion of “the 
old and the new diplomacy.” Three periods 
are distinguished; the old or Machiavel- 
lian, marked by the lavish use of wars 
as a method of diplomacy; the middle 
period (1815-1919), in which war was 
employed more conservatively than before; 
and the recent period, distinguished “by 
the attempt—mostly very sincere on the 
part of many good men and women—to 
put the conduct of international affairs on 
a juridical basis of international justice. 

.” However, the new diplomacy may 
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differ in its methods from that of older 
periods, its aims have remained un- 
changed. “The goal of international poli- 
cies of nations is what it was to Machia- 
velli, and it will remain so until or unless 
we ‘put off the old man’ and become new 
creatures—unless we as individuals change 
radically from our egotistical selves to 
more altruistic beings.” 

Dr. Demiashkevich concludes with an 
analysis of the “educational impiications 
of the permanent factors of foreign poli- 
cies of nations.” He points out that na- 
tional patriotism, and even jingoism have 
flourished mightily in various modern re- 
publics, and have been fostered by sys- 
tems of public education. Sound and sane 
forms of nationalism, patriotism, and in- 
ternationalism, he suggests, may be devel- 
oped by proper treatment of history and 
political science in the schools and else- 
where. In particular, he recommends the 
German method of Kulturkunde, “a com- 
parative study of the mentality of the va- 
rious nations.” 

“. . It places before the student the 
materials relative to a foreign land which 
the native children of that land study; 
in other words, the materials of ethical, 
aesthetic, historical, economic, political, and 
cultural character selected from scholars 
and authors representative of the nation 
in question. Such materials, properly se- 
lected, can naturally reveal the face of 
the nation as it is and can adequately re- 
flect the national character with both its 
strong and weak points.” 

No one can read this book without a 
better comprehension of the factors, ra- 
tional and irrational, which motivate the 
foreign policies of nations. Nor can any 
reader fail to be stimulated by the mas- 
tery of polyglot source materials, the en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge, the distinctively 
Russian point of view, the refreshing hu- 


mor, and the keen originality of its author. 
to Education 


2. Introduction 

Burton, H. 

Introduction to education. D. Appleton- 
Century company, 1934. 833p. $3.00. 
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This is the latest textbook tor an in- 
troductory course in a series which pos- 
sibly began in 1918 with C. H. Judd’s 
Introduction to the scientific study of edu- 
cation, and simce has included contribu- 
tions by Strayer, Cubberley, Bagley and 
“others. That there is a need for such an 
orientation text in our teacher training 
program can hardly be doubted, and Pro- 
fessor Burton has gone into the matter 
thoroughly and fully. 


The seven parts of the present work 
include function and aim of education; 
method of educational thinking, under 
which heading, education as a science and 
as a philosophy is treated; the American 
school system; the curriculum; the pupil 
population ; the educative process; and edu- 
cation as a profession. 

The scope of the volume is almost ency- 
clopedic. Perhaps in no other one book 
will one find so nearly complete a guide 
to the science, philosophy and art of edu- 
cation as in Professor Burton’s undertak- 
ing. Reference librarians who have been 
urging the revision of Monroe’s Cyclope- 
dia will find in Burton a one volume tool 
which will serve as an admirable supple- 
ment. A detailed index, excellent selected 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter, 
and numerous tables and diagrams will 
be of considerable assistance to the library 
worker. Although the book is primarily 
intended as a classroom text, libraries will 
be overlooking a needed addition to the 
reference collection if they do not add this 
full and comprehensive introduction to the 
whole field of education. 

L. S. 


3. Reading for Pleasure 
K. W. SIMNETt, 


What Books Shall I Read? Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. pp. xii, 
327. $2.50. 

Lovers of books and reading will wel- 
come with enthusiasm this American adap- 
tation of Simnett’s Books and Reading, 
already widely used in England. 


In its 
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preparation, Mr. Drury, Librarian of the 
Carnegie Library in Nashville, Tennessee, 
and formerly in charge of the department 
of adult education for the American Li- 
brary Association, has discharged well a 
task which he was well fitted to perform. 

Even serious students are too often un- 
aware of the varied aids to study which 
the modern library has to offer, or if they 
know of its resources, do not know how 
to use them. Such persons might profit 
greatly by a careful reading of Mr. Drury’s 
manual, particularly the chapter entitled 
“How to Use a Library,” and of course 
the chapters devoted to fields of especial 
interest to them, 

The general reader, however, whether 
omniverous or in pursuit of a hobby, can 
hardly help enjoying the entire first sec- 
tion on “Reading and the Use of Books,” 
and will be sure to find much of interest 
in Part II, “Survey of Literature,” which 
devotes fourteen chapters to such topics 
as History, Biography and Memoirs, Travel 
and Exploration, Fine Arts, Science and 
Useful Arts, Sociology and Politics, Reli- 
gion and Philosophy, and literature in all 
its forms, including, of course, ancient and 
modern literature in translation. 

At the end of each chapter is placed a 
classified bibliography which supplements 
the running comment of the text, and in 
two appendices are given a list of impor- 
tant “Series of American Publishers,” 
(usually low-priced), and a directory of 
publishers. 

No one who hopes to improve his leisure 
hours in the society of books should fail 
to obtain this one, which should prove a 
useful and delightful guide for a whole 
lifetime of reading. 

M. LANNING SHANE. 


4. American Education 
Witson, L. M. anp Kanpet, I. L. 


Introduction to the study of American 
education. Thomas Nelson and sons, 1934. 
328p. (Nelson education series) 


This is probably the most readable and 
intelligently written discussion of our 
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American education in print. In spite of 
the fact that at least one of the two 
authors is a known “traditionalist” in edu- 
cational thinking, the philosophy of the 
progressive receives here a fair and im- 
partial treatment. A sympathetic under- 
standing of the difficulties caused by the 
heterogeneous American school population 
enables the authors to appreciate the 
worthwhile accomplishments of our edu- 
cational scheme. and at the same time to 
point out certain inevitable dangers. 


An excellent opening chapter shows 
clearly how our schools have grown out 
of American conditions which demanded 
education by and for the public, cham- 
pioned equality of opportunity, and pro- 
moted changeability. The part played by 
individualism and democracy is logically 
related to educational theory and prac- 
tice. 

It is these early foundational chapters 
which make the subsequent sections deal- 
ing with administration, finance, control, 
and the curriculum understandable. Brief, 
but basic surveys of the various levels of 
education follow, including elementary, 
secondary, higher, vocational, and adult 
education; teacher tnaining and private 
schools. Occasionally, one wishes for more 
details, as in the case of the treatment of 
current higher educational reforms; but 
a recollection of the wordy and bulky vol- 
umes so frequently issued revives one’s ad- 
miration for the conciseness and clarity 
accomplished in the present work. There 
is no better introduction to our American 
education available, and the book is recom- 
mended as a good college text. 

L. S. 


S. Britannica Junior 
Britannica junior; an encyclopedia for 
boys and girls, prepared under the super- 
vision of the editors of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. New York, —— Bri- 

tannica, inc., c.1934. 12v. 


Britannica’s contribution to the highly 
competitive juvenile encyclopedia field was 
released in September. It is not an en- 
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tirely new set, but rather a revision of 
Weedon’s Modern Encyclopedia, of whom 
Britannica purchased copyright and plates, 
last spring. Consequently any additional 
estimate of the new encyclopedia’s merits 
must of necessity be based on the extent 
of revision. 

In October of 1932, Subscription books 
bulletin, which does for reference sets what 
Consumers’ Research does for household 
articles and other goods, recommended 
W'cedon’s as second choice to two other 
juvenile encyclopedias. Later, when the 
sale of Weedon’s to Britannica was an- 
nounced, the remaining sets were disposed 
of at $24.50, at which price librarians were 
willing to consider the work for first pur- 
chase. At no time was Weedon’s considered 
the best juvenile encyclopedia. 

Britannica junior has added four vol- 
umes to Weedon’s eight, including an ex- 
cellent index volume as number one (where 
all index volumes should be) and a stand- 
ard study guide, as volume twelve; but 
each regular Britannica volume contains 
fewer pages than each of Weedon’s vol- 
umes. A distinguished cast of contribu- 
ters supports the Britannica editor Franklin 
H. Hooper, and his associate for this work, 
Walter Yust. An attractive format, with 
an ingenious device for teaching children 
to keep the books in order on the shelves, 
also adds to the list of advantages. 

On the other side is the damaging fact 
that the editors have apparently been con- 
tent to reprint Weedon’s verbatim, except 
for minor changes, at the fancy price of 
$62.50. From Dancing to Drowning, (for 
example) which appears in Britannica’s 
volume five and Weedon’s volume three, 
texts, illustrations, captions, sub-heads, and 
explanatory material are virtually identi- 
cal. The differences are as follows: Bri- 
tannica Junior has an additional full page 
illustration on the dance. Dandelion, which 
follows, is the Weedon article without 
change. Then come Daniel in Babylon, 
alike in every detail in both works, Dante, 
Danton, Danube River, all of which appear 
even in the same part of this page in the 
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respective sets. Population figures, how- 
ever, have been changed, Danzig’s popula- 
tion in Britannica Junior being 408,000 as 
compared with Weedon’s 390,000. A short 
paragraph on Stephen Daye substituted for 
a worthwhile Weedon illustration in the 
Daylight saving article, the condensation 
of DeKalb and De Koven articles to per- 
mit inclusion of Deirdre, and a short article 
on Dinosaurs for which the picture of 
Diogenes in search of an honest man had 
to make way, are Britannica Junior’s only 
additions in the next 125 articles. Changes 
include revision of the last paragraph on 
the Democratic party to include Roose- 
velt’s election, rewriting of Diabetes, sub- 
stitution in the last sentence of the article 
on Diet of the word “evacuated” for the 
phrase “forced out of the body,” and cor- 
rection of Thomas Godfrey’s dates. Even 
page make-up, except for the article on 
Decimal Fractions, is exactly reproduced. 

Under the circumstances, it is difficult 
to see why anyone who owns a set of 
Weedon’s, purchased at $24.50, should pay 
two-and-a-half times the amount for prac- 
tically the same work. At the lower price, 
Weedon’s under any name is an excellent 
buy; at the higher price it is still second 
choice to Compton's and the World Book. 


6. Science Teaching 
Downine, E. R. 

An Introduction to the teaching of sci- 
ence. School of Education, University of 
Chicago. viii, 258 pp. $2.00. 

A comprehensive discussion of major 
objectives in the teaching of science, im- 
portant principles, the curriculum, unit or- 
ganization, testing, and the like. A new 
chapter is that on Consumer and Producer 
Science; an interesting one is that on the 
appeal of science materials to the emotions 
of appreciation of beauty, of admiration 
for the heroic, of fervor for the truth. 

The many studies in the teaching of sci- 
ence have been liberally culled, and mention 
made only of those most appropriate to 
the points of view presented. The author 
has attempted to give an organized text 


rather than symposium of data and inter- 
pretations, H. A. W. 


Hunter, G. W. 


Science Teaching at the Junior and 
Senior High School Levels. By George 
W. Hunter, School of Education, The 
Claremont Colleges. viii, 552 pp. $2.50. 
‘The American Book Co., Cincinnati. 


A comprehensive presentation of history, 
methods, motivation, books, visual aids, and 
other aspects of science teaching. In an 
organized way the teacher is given prac- 
tical suggestions along with philosophical 
principles. The findings of studies con- 
cerning the teaching of science have been 
liberally used, yet without making the book 
a mere compendium of the literature. Prac- 
tical interpretations of the studies, appro- 
priately grouped, are the author’s contri- 
bution. 

The breadth of this book is typically 
shown in the chapter on Methods and 
Techniques, which presents “the textbook 
method”; “the lecture method”; “the lec- 
ture-demonstration method”; “the excur- 
sion method”; “the laboratory method”; 
“the developmental method”; “the problem 
method”; “the project method”; “the unit 
method”; with the comment that “there 
are many methods, but no royal road to 
learning.” These are given concise but not 
cursory discussion—the best summary we 
have seen. 

Book lists, specific laboratory sugges- 
tions, and other detailed information add 
to the practicality of the book. 

H. A. W. 


Jean, Frank Covert. 

Introductory Course in Science for Col- 
leges. By Frank Covert Jean, Ezra Clar- 
ence Harrah, and Fred Louis Herman, of 
the Colorado State Teachers College. Ed- 
itorial Collaborator, Samuel Ralph Pow- 
ers of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Ginn and Co., Boston, 1934. 

Book I. Man and the Nature of His 
Physical Universe. x, 524 pp. $2.20. 
Five units, of which the first is astronom- 
ical, the second concerns matter and en- 
ergy, the third discusses machinery and 
its influence upon living, the fourth pre- 
sents weather and climate with influences, 
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and the fifth deals with the physiographic 
features of the earth’s crust. 

The treatment is unquestionably broad. 
Fact after fact is presented, yet without 
encyclopedic effect. The explanations are 
new—there is evidence of consultation with 
the most recent authorities. The illustra- 
tions, less numerous than in a high school 
text, are well chosen. 


There is much attention to history—a 
distinctly appropriate factor in an “orien- 
tation” or “foundation” text. This is not 
confined to activities of past centuries; liv- 
ing personalities are not neglected. 

Not only would the book serve well for 
organized classroom presentation, but a 
well-informed non-scientific reader would 
find it clear and stimulating. 

Book II. Man and the Nature of His 
Biological World. x, 40. 
Eight units, which in order deal with forms 
of life, cycles in nature, changes due to 
environment, adaptation to habitat, Mendel’s 
fundamental discovery, man’s origin, life a 
matter of food and protection, cultural de- 
velopment a human characteristic. 

The treatment is both factual and philo- 
sophical. There is history and human 
interest facts, both ancient and modern. 
The illustrations are carefully chosen. The 
book will greatly broaden the outlook of 
students who have had high school biology, 
although such a course is not indispensible. 
Used in classes, the material would pro- 
voke thought rather than merely accumu- 
late facts. Its service for “orientation” or 
“foundation” is indisputable. H. A. W. 


7. Library Use 
Epwina KENNEY AND 
HEGLAND, SHERIDAN 
The Open Door: a Library Reference 


+ Sag Book. Stanford Univ. Pr. 1934. 


Quite elementary. Not as good as “Find 
It Yourself”; since the answers to the 
questions in the tests can be found in the 
booklet rather than in the library except 
for the one on the Dictionary, which is 
very good and the one on Other Refer- 
ence Books, which has good exercises, but 
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there is not enough explanation in how 
to use in the pages on that subject. 

The section on The Official Guide (the 
catalog) is unsatisfactory. The cards rep- 
resented are not according to accepted 
standards in most libraries and the state- 
ment that every book will have a title 
card and may have a subject card is only 
a half truth. Fiction will have a title 
card. Non-fiction will have a subject card 
and may have a title card (if the title 
is distinctive). A title card wouldn't be 
wanted for example if the title happened 
to be Life of Gladstone or Introduction to 
Chemistry. 

Children using this work book will learn 
many good things, but as an introduction to 
the use of a library, better books are avail- 
able. 


R. E. 


8. Food 
Cuaney, Marcaret S. AND AHLBORN, 
MARGARET. 

Nutrition. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
Co.. 1934. xxvi, 436p. 

Sixteen chapters and appendix, present- 
ing the latest research as well as long 
established principles. Adequate treatment 
of the standard topics—food for energy, 
balance, basal metabolism, etc.—is given; 
there are, however certain expanded sec- 
tions, as “The Body’s Need for Iron,” “The 
Body’s Need for Iodine.” The vitamins 
are liberally discussed, as might be ex- 
pected. Chapters on the optimal nutrition 
for infants and for children seem partic- 
ularly appropriate. The book is a dis- 
tinctly adequate text for college, univer- 
sity, and normal school classes in nutri- 
tion. 


9. The Child 
The Child—His Origin, 
aa McGraw-Hill, 1934. xx, 707 p 


Fifteen years of teaching courses in 
Child Care to women students are brought 
together in a well-organized volume. The 
sequences of discussion are most logical: 
Part I. Before the Child; Part II. Enter— 
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the Child; Part III. Development, Behav- 
ior, and Training. Within the Parts there 
are logical chapters ; those on the one-year- 
old, the two-year-old, the three-year-old, 
the four-year-old, the five-year-old, show 
a thorough understanding of development. 
There is thorough commingling of practical 
—at times detailed—advice and broad—at 
times inspiring—philosophy. 

Not only will the book serve as a text, 
but it would be well worth reading by 
every young woman who is a prospective 
bride and mother. 


10. Language and Literature Texts 
Hucon, Paut D. 

The Modern Word-Finder. New York: 
Grosset and Dunlap. Pp. 420. 

A novel reference dictionary compiled 
from tabulations of the mistakes most com- 
monly made by more than ten thousand 
adult students. “The Word-Finder is pre- 
sented as an introduction to the more for- 
mal and more complete books such as the 
dictionary, thesaurus, synonym books. It 
is an entirely practical contribution to the 
art of using language effectively and in- 
telligently.” 


Otcort, VirciniA. 

Beppo and Lucia. Newark, N. J., Silver, 
Burdette and Company. Pp. 176. 

A realistic portrayal of the culture, his- 
tory and charm of sunny Italy. The fifth 
in the World’s Children Series written by 
Virginia Olcott and illustrated by Con- 
stance Whittemore for the fifth and sixth 
grades. 


Ler, Meicent H. 


Pablo and Petra. New York: Thomas 
Pp. 160. 


he book is to be commended for its 
story telling qualities. [Illustrations by 
Leslie W. Lee make the book interesting 
reading for children 8 to 12. 


Sowers, Puyiiis AYErs. 

Yasu-bo and Ishi-ko. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell, Company. 1934. Pp. 154. 

A story of two Japanese children be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 12 for children 
of the same age. 
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Barnum, D. 


School Plays for all Occasions. New 
York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1934. Pp. 188. 


A group of plays that are clever and 
easily acted. One for each holiday in the 
year, from New Year’s to Christmas. A 


list of properties and costumes given for 
each play. 


Dictionary of American Slang, by Mau- 
rice H. Weseen. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. 1934. 


An accurate listing of American slang 
under some 180 headings—or around 15,000 
expressions, 


Jones, WrEN AND McDurres, W. V. 


A First Book in Latin. New York, D. 
Appleton and Company, 1933. pp. xvii-524. 


In their preface the authors state: “This 
text in beginning Latin develops the func- 
tional method of the Classical Investiga- 
tion,” yet the pupil is dosed with five pages 
(13-18) on “Subject and Predicate,” “Per- 
son and Number, “Elements of the Latin 
Verb,” and “The Latin Person Signs” be- 
fore he sees more than a few scattered 
words of Latin. The sixth page (19) 
affords the “Forms of Habeo” followed 
by eleven short Latin sentences, only two 
of which contain the verb “habeo.” Lesson 
IV follows with a discussion on the “In- 
flection Vowel” and “The Four Conjuga- 
tions of Verbs,” in all, thirteen pages about 
Latin and some forty-five monotonous 
Latin sentences varying in length from 
two to five words. Is this the functional 
method ? 

With no equipment but a map of Europe 
the teacher can talk to a class just begin- 
ning for over thirty minutes in Latin they 
can understand without a thought about the 
“inflectional vowel.” When teachers of 
Latin learn to employ the natural, func- 
tional methods of instruction found in the 
better modern language and Latin text- 
books, the quality of their teaching will 
improve. 

This text is no contribution to that end. 
It everywhere displays obtrusively the me- 
chanics found in Latin and succeeds in 
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thrusting Latin as such into the back- 
ground. 
P. 5. B. 


Carr, W. L. anv Hapzsits, G. D. 


The Living Language. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1933. Pp. x + 404. 
$1.36. 

In the words of the authors, this is an 
attempt to present Latin “as a language— 
a living language—something to be heard 
and said as well as seen and read.” Much 
of the material is in dialogue form with 
a view to encouraging oral reading and 
providing variation in repetition and drill. 


The first few lessons are organized for 
objective oral presentation. After acquir- 
ing some skill in pronunciation, the pupil 
learns “to read by. reading.” The intro- 
duction of new words, forms, and prin- 
ciples of syntax is graded so as to develop 
“a progressive ability to read Latin as 
Latin.” 

While a closer inspection would undoubt- 
edly reveal an occasional flaw in the exe- 
cution, the text is carefully constructed 
and the general principle deserves the 
strongest commendation. Texts such as 
this will improve the quality of Latin in- 
struction. This book is suitable for pupils 
younger than usual beginners, as_ the 
authors seem to intend, because of its 
admirable concreteness, simplicity, and re- 
duction of formal grammar. 


P. J. B. 
11. Science Texts 
CLeMENSON, J. W. 
Study Outlines in Physics. 


Columbia 
University, 1933. Pp. ix, 154. $1.75. 


A real contribution in the field of science 
education, since it demonstrates very clearly 
how important it is to use fundamental 
questions which tend to make students try 
to think things through from the facts 
learned in their own experiences. It shows 
a need for a new evaluation of the objec- 
tives to be aimed for in the teaching of 
elementary physics. 


C. R. F. 
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McCorkK.ez, Paut anp Lewis, J. A. 
College Physical Science. Philadelphia, 
P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co., 1934. Pp. x, 
327. 00. 
Twenty-three chapters of carefully. se- 
lected material, in which principles are 
explained in elementary fashion, providing 
distinct background for formal courses in 
physics and chemistry, and factual mate- 
rial for prospective teachers of general 
science. 


H. A. W. 


Pearson, T. R. 

Fundamentals of Biochemistry. Balti- 
Wood & Company. 1933. 

xi, 
A scholarly British biochemist revises his 
work of a decade ago, in the “endeavour 
that every word—nay, even every comma-—- 
shall contribute its share of exactness to 
the account I have given to the present 
achievements of our science.” Detailed, 
methodical, excellent reference. 
H. A. W. 


12. In Brief 
Siru, T. E. 

The History of Education in Monroe 
County (Georgia). Printed by Monroe 
Advertiser, Forsyth, Ga. 158 pp. 

An intelligent and interesting presenta- 
tion of the results of patient research. 


Esy, FreperickK AND Arrowoop, CHARLES 
Fiynn. 

The Development of Modern Education. 
Prentice-Hall, 922 pp. Price, $3.50. 

A satisfying attempt to present clearly 
and in detail the major educational move- 
ments which have grown into our existing 
status. It is not alone history. Through- 
out its interlinear spaces are tinged with 
prophecy. 


Lanois, W. S. 

An Engineer Looks at Inflation; Its Ef- 
fects in Germany and France. e com- 
ment. 49 p. gratis. 

A one-sided presentation of one of the 


most important socio-economic questions. 


Lapp, J. A. anv Ross, A. F. 
Economic Citizenship. 4 C. Heath and 
Company, 1934. 305p. $1.1 


q 
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An excellent book for a_half-year’s 
course in economics in the eighth grade. 


LorIMER, FRANK AND OSBORN, FREDERICK 


Dynamics of population. Macmillan, 
1934. 460p. $4.00. 


A scholarly treatise on the subject of 
population. The book is carefully written 
and theories still in the stage of verifica- 
tion are well supported by references to 
and data from outstanding authorities. 
The subject is treated both from the bio- 
logical and socio-economic point of view. 
It is a valuable and interesting book to 
students interested in population problems. 


0. C. A. 


13. RECEIVED 


Education 


Physical defects; the pathway to correc- 
arr American child health associa- 
tion. 1934. 171 p. 


Baldwin, Clare Charles 

Organization and administration of sub- 
stitute-teaching service in city school sys- 
tems . . . Teachers college, Columbia 
university, 1934. 115 . (Contributions to 
education no. 615) $1.2 


Bond, Elias A. 

The professional treatment of the sub- 
ject matter of arithmetic for teacher- 
training institutions grades Ito VI... 
Teachers College, Columbia university, 
1934. 315 p. (Contributions to education 
no. 525) $1.25 
Bowers, Ethel 

Recreation for girls and women . . 
A. S. Barnes and company, 1934. 425 p. 
$3.00 
Brenner, Benjamin 

Effect of immediate and delayed praise 
and blame upon learning and recall. Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, 1934. §2 
to education no. 626) 


Cheyney, Ray Eugene 

Equipment specifications for high 
schools; their use and improvement <a 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 1934. 
(Contributions to education no. 612) 


La Chalotais, Louis Rene de 

Essay on national education or plan of 
studies for the young . . . London, Ed- 
ward Arnold and co., 1934. 176 p. $2.50 


Cubberly, Ellwood P. 

Readings in public education in the 
United States . . Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin co., 1934. 534 p. $2.50 


Davis, H. McVey 

The use of state high school examina- 
tions as an instrument for judging the 
work of teachers . . Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1934. 101 p. ae 
tributions to education no. 611) $1.2 


Dawson, Howard A. 


Satisfactory local school units 
Nashville, George Peabody college for 
teachers, 1934, 180 p. (Field study no. 7) 


Fansler, Thomas 


Discussion methods for adult groups .. . 
American Association for adult education, 
1934. 149 p. 


Foran, Thomas George 
sar he psychology and teaching of spell- 
. . Washington, Catholic education 
pe 1934. 234 p. 


Garrison, Noble Lee 

The technique and administration of 
teaching . . American Book co., 1933. 
593 p. 
Glover, Katherine and Dewey, Evelyn 

Children of the new day . . . D. Ap- 
pleton-Century co., 1934. 332 p. 
Gruen, Ferdinand Bernard 

English grammar in American high 
schools since 1900 . . . Washington, Cath- 
olic university of America, 1934. 292 p. 
Gustin, Margaret and Hayes, 

Margaret L. 

Activities in the public school 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
press, 1934. 290 p. $2.00 
Hegland, Edwina Kenney and Hegland, 

Sheridan 

The open door . . . Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif., Stanford university press. 1934. 
36 p. 35c. 
Hoffman, Moses N. H. 

The measurement of bilingual back- 
ground . . . Teachers college, Columbia 


university, 1934. 75 p. (Contributions to 
education no. 623) $1.25 


= 
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Holmes, Dwight Oliver Wendell 
The evolution of the negro college . . . 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1934. 331 p. Contributions to education 
no. 609) $1.25 
Hopkins, L. Thomas and Mendenhall, 
James E. 
Achievement at Lincoln school 


Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1934. 65 p. 
Jones, Arthur J. 

Principles of guidance . . McGaw- 
Hill co., 1934. 456 p. $3.00 
Klapper, Paul 

The teaching of arithmetic . . . D. 


Appleton-Century co., 1934. 525 p. 

Photoplay rie in American high 
schools D. Appleton-Century co., 
1934. 122 p. 


Merriam, Thornton W. 

The relations between scholastic achieve- 
ment in a school of social work and six 
factors in students background . . . Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, 1934. 136 
p. cae to education no. 616) 

1.2 


Nash, Willard L. 

A study of the stated aims and purposes 
of the departments of military science and 
tactics and physical education in the land- 
grant colleges of the United States ... 


Teachers College, Columbia university, 
1934. 129 p. (Contributions to education 
no. 614) $1.25 


Neuberg, Maurice J. 

Principles and methods of vocational 
choice . . . Prentice-Hall, 1934. 302 p. 
$2.25 
Partridge, E. DeAlton 

Leadership among adolescent boys .. . 


Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1934. 109 p. (Contributions to education 
no. 608) $1.25 


Patterson, William H. 

Letters to principal Patterson. Wash- 
ington, Daylion co., 1934. 338 p. 
Phelan, Anette M. 

A study of school health standards . . . 
oa Banta Publishing co., 1934. 249 p. 


Rathbone, Josephine Langworthy 
Corrective physical education . . . Phil- 
i W. B. Saunders co., 1934. “292 p. 
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Reemers, H. H.; Creek, H. L.; McKee, 
J. H.; Sampson, Martha 
Freshman composition—tan- 
gibles and intangibles of achievement. La- 
fayette, Indiana, Purdue university, Divi- 
sion of educational reference, 1934. 34 p. 
(Studies in higher education no. 25.) 


Scott, Cecil Winfield 

Indefinite teacher tenure . Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, 1934. 165 
to education no. 613) 


Simon, Lady E. D. 

How the Manchester education commit- 
tee works . . . Manchester, Manchester 
university press, 1934. 25 p. 1s 
Smith, Max 

The relationship between item validity 
and test validity . . . Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1934. 40 p. ace 
butions to education no. 621) $1.25 


Swift, Fletcher Harper 
The financing of institutions of public 
instruction in Czechoslovakia. Berkley, 
— University of California press, 1934. 
p. 


Swift, Fletcher Harper 

The financing of institutions of public 
instruction in Austria. Berkley, Calif. 
University of California press, 1934. 342 p. 


Trillingham, Clinton C. 

The organization and administration of 
curriculum programs . . . Los Angeles, 
University of Southern California press, 
1934. 199 p. (Southern California edu- 
cation monographs. 1933-34 series, No. 4) 
Unzicker, Cecilia E. 

An experimental study of the effect of 
the use of the typewriter on beginning 
reading . . . Teachers college, Columbia 
university, 1934. 95 p. (Contributions to 
education no. 610) $1.25 
Wayman, Agnes R. 

Education through physical education . . . 
Philadelphia, Lea and Febiger, 1934, 378 p. 
Westfall, Leon H. 

A study of verbal accompaniments to 
educational motion pictures . . . Teachers 
college, Columbia university, 1934. 67 p. 
(Contributions to education no. 617) $1.25 
Williams, Jesse Feiring and Brownell, 

Clifford Lee 

The administration of health and physical 
education . . . Philadelphia, W. B. Saun- 
ders co., 1934. 598 p. $3.00 
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Williams, Blanche E. Wheeler 
Mary C. Wheeler . . . Boston, Marshall 
Jones co., 1934. 244 p. $2.00 
Williamson, Maude and Lyle, Mary 
Stewart 
Homemaking education in the high school 
. D. Appleton-Century co., 1934. 500 p. 
Yoakum, Gerlad Alan and Simpson, 
Robert Gilkey 
An introduction to teaching and learn- 
ing . . . The Macmillan co., 1934. 498 p. 
Yoakum, Gerlad Alan and Simpson, 
Robert Gilkey 
Directed study and observation of teach- 


ing. The Macmillan co. 1934. 234 p. 
$1.30 
Psychology 
Bentley, Madison 
The new field of psychology . . . D. 


Appleton-Century co., c1934. 430 p. $3 


Bills, Arthur Gilbert 

General experimental psychology. Long- 
mans, 1934. 620 p. $4 
Cole, Luella 


Psychology of the elementary school 
subjects. Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. 330 p. 


Harrington, Milton 

Wish-hunting in the unconscious . 
Macmillan, 1934. 189 p. $2.50 
Kirkpatrick, Edwin A. 

Mental hygiene for effective living. D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1934. 387p. 
Leary, Daniel Bell 

Educational psychology . . . Thomas 
Nelson and sons, 1934. 363p. $2.50. (Nel- 
son education series) 
Sherman, Mandel 

Mental hygiene and education. Long- 
mans, 1934. 295p. $2.25. 
Williams, Jesse Feiring 

Healthful living based on the essentials 
Macmillan, 1934. 622p. 


Miscellaneous 
Allen, James 
As a man thinketh. Nashville, Tenn., 
J. J. Mullowney, 1934. 47p. $.50 
Bowen, Wilbur Pardon 


Applied anatomy and kinesiology 
Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1934, Sth ed. 
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revised. 36lp. $3.75 (The physical edu- 
cation series) 
Hayden, Katherine Shepard 

Sonnets and lyrics. Boston, Bruce Hum- 
phries, 1934. 78p. $1.75 
Hoelscher, Randolph Philip and Mays, 
Arthur Beverly 

Basic units in mechanical drawing. John 
Wiley & sons, 1933-34. Books I and II. 
$1.60 each. 

Lippitt, Louisa C. 

Hygiene and home nursing . . . Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World book co., 
c1934. 424 p. $1.24 
Lorimer, Frank and Osborn, Frederick 

Dynamics of population . . . Macmil- 
lan, 1934. 460p. $4 
Sanchez, Nellie Van De Grift 

Stories of Latin American states. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, c1934. 391p. $2.50 
Shoen, Harriet H. 

Let’s make a book. Macmillan, 1934. 
54p. $.75 
Stanford, Ernest Elwood 

Economic plants. D. Appleton-Century, 
c1934.  57lp. (The Century biological 
series) 

General Literature 
Boas, Frederick §S., ed. 

Five pre-Shakespearean comedies. 
London, Oxford university press, 1934. 
343p. (The World’s classics) $.80 
Bolton, Ivy 


A loyal foe Longmans, 1933. 
260p. $2 
Carr, Mary Jane 


Children of the covered wagon... 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1934. 318p. $2 
Doone, Radko 

Nuvat the brave . . Philadelphia, 
Macrae-Smith, 1934. 194p. $2 
Hansen, Agnes Camilla 

Twentieth century forces in European 
fiction. Chicago, American library asso- 
ciation, 1934. 250p. $2 
Homer 

The odyssey of Homer newly translated 


into English prose. Oxford university 
press, 1934. 327p. $1.35 
Hugo, Victor 

Amy Robsart, a drama in five acts . 


Boston, Christopher publishing house, 1933. 
141p. $1.25 


| 
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Textbooks 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Berry, Lillian Gay 

Proficiency tests and workbook for 
second-year Latin . . Silver, Burdett 
and company, 1934. 142 p. $.56 
Betts, Emmett Albert 

Manual of directions for Betts ready to 
read tests . . . Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
Keystone View company, 1934. 48 p. 
Blanchard, Frederick Thomas 

The art of composition . . . Boston, 
Ginn and company, 1934. 770 p. $2.40 
Carr, Wilbert Lester; Hadzsits, George 

Depue; and Wedick, Harry E. 

The living language, a second Latin book. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and company, 1934. 
639 p. $1.80 
Cody, Sherwin 

Interesting letters, book one . . . Gregg 
Publishing company, 1934. 122 p. 
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Cody, Sherwin 

Interesting letters book two . . 
Publishing company, 1934. 122 p. 
Gillum, Margaret and Wellons, Blanche 


High school English practice, book one 
$40 Macmillan company. 1934. 126 p. 


Hagar, Hubert A.; Wilson, Lillian Gris- 
som; and Hutchinson, E. Lillian 
The English of business . . . Gregg 
publishing company, 1934. 228 p. 
Hagar, Hubert A.; Wilson, Lillian Gris- 
som; and Hutchinson, E, Lillian 
The English of business work book .. . 
Gregg publishing company, 1934. 128 p. 
Hartwell, Marjorie 
My treasure box work book . . . Rich- 


mond, Johnson publishing company, 1934. 
80 p. (Story and study readers) 


. Gregg 


100 WORKBOOKS 


The use of Webster Work- 

books and Seatwork 

ks will save time, 
and hours of 


NEW WORKBOOK 
IN ARITHMETIC 


Important Features 


1. Abundance of practical material. 
2. Simplified scoring system. Number of correct 
answers is the score. 


8. for writ 
Ample space iting answers and pupil 
9. Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 


SEATWORK BOOKS 
For all grades and subjects 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue 


and 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


= U 3. Introductory helps for pupils. 
: My Arithmetic Tab- 4. Standardized tests. 
C let, 128 pages, 74 by 5. Additional practice material for slow groups. 
ie: 10 inches. ......16e 6. Interesting problem material. 
= THE SERIES 7. Carefully and scientifically graded. 
TABLET 
ie 10. Table of ble 
of consent to ene teacher to turn to 
fees than tablet paper, Guaranteed to be 
Fourth Grade.......16¢ satisfactory. 
Fifth Grade. 
Sixth Grade 
Seventh Gra 
Eighth 
In quantities, 
the children 
: st these books ‘We can help you in arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
ind happily. Each Book English, geography, health, civics, history, social 
this your most successful’ year as @ teacher by J 
3 Order today. using Webster Workbooks and Seatwork Books. 
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Higgins, Violet Moore 

My trips to take workbook . . . Rich- 
mond, Johnson publishing company, 1934. 
96 p. (Story and study readers) 
Keal, Margaret and Clarke, John H., as- 


Wheeler, Marion S. 


Gardens near and far . . . Teachers 
college Columbia university, 1934. 29 p. 
(Teachers’ lesson unit series) 


sisted by Weaver, Bennet 


A chart of English literature .. . F. S. 


Crofts and company, 1934. 14 p. 
Leffler, M. Louise 


The story of records . . . Teachers 
college, Columbia university, 1934. 25 p. 


(Teachers’ lesson unit series) 
Raubicheck, Letitia 


Improving your speech . . . Noble and 
Noble, 1934. 163 p. 
Reisner, Elizabeth Johnson 

Parents and purse strings . . . Teachers 


college, Columbia university, 1934. 59 p. 

Tirey, Ralph N. and Black, Mary Daily 
My friends to make work book .. . 

Richmond, Johnson Publishing company, 


1934. 80 p. (Story and study readers) 


Tirey, Ralph N. and Black, Mary Daily 
My playfellows work book . . . Rich- 
mond, Johnson Publishing company, 1934. 


82 p. (Story and study readers) 


Yowell, Stella 


Robert’s school . . . Chicago, Wheeler 
publishing company, 1934. 124 p. $.60 


SocraL SCIENCES 


Barker, Eugene C.; Dodd, William E.; 
and Commager, Henry Steele 


Our nation’s development . . . Rwo, 
— and company, 1934. 784, xlviii p. 
2.20 


Coulomb, Charles A. 


World backgrounds . 
company, 1934. 552 p. $1.48 
Coulomb, Charles A.; Dowling, Emma; 

and Rapp, Anna A. 

Beginnings in the old world . . . Mac- 

millan company, 1934. 278 p. $.96 


Findlay, Bruce Allyn and Findlay, 
Esther Blair 


Keys and cues . . 
company, 1934. 591 p. 


Macmillan 


. Gregg Publishing 


South Carolina Adopts for Basal Use 
STORY AND STUDY 
READERS 


The primary readers of the Story 
and Study Series, including the pre- 
primer, Jack and Nell, have just 
been adopted for basal use by South 
Carolina. This is the eighth basal 
state adoption for these readers, as 
a series or in part. All essential 
reading and study abilities are sys- 
tematically developed. Children 
thoroughly enjoy the delightful se- 
lections which are modern, varied, 
and new. 


Write for folder on new Work Books 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 
424 W. Peachtree St., N. W., Atlanta 

Dallas NewYork Chicago 


The New Merriam-Webster 


The new Mer- 
‘ riam-Webster, 
now ready, is the 
most important 
contribution to 
educational equip- 
ment in 25 years. 


Easy to use and its 
encyclopedic treat- 
ment of thousands 
of topics makes it 
to 


SECOND EDITION 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 en- 
tries. Magnificient plates in color and half tone. 
Thousands of new words. 12,000 terms illustrated. 
Thousands of encyclopedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. 13,000 biographical entries, 
3,300 pages. 


Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen 
pages. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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Authoritative 


Dr. William S. Gray, Chicago Uni- 
versity; Dr. Percival Symonds, 
Teachers College, Columbia; Dr. 
Willis L. Uhl, University of Wash- 
ington; and Dr. Harry A. Greene, 
University of Iowa, are among its 
contributors. 


The National Conference on Re- 
search in Elementary School Eng- 
lish, and the Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee of the Children’s Librarians’ 
Section of the American Library As- 
sociation sponsor the publication of 
articles in The Review. 


Practical 


Is the left-handed child a poor read- 
er? What library books do children 
like and why? How can children be 
led to enlarge their vocabularies? 


These and many other questions are 
answered in The Review. 


Inclusive 


The Review covers all aspects of 
English in elementary schools—read- 
ing, composition, spelling, grammar, 
literature—in their many phases. 


Readable 


Articles in The Review are of defi- 
nite literary merit. 


To insure receipt of this interesting 
and profitable journal, subscribe now. 


The Elementary English Review 
Box 67, North End Station, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Edited by C. C, Certain 


Established in 1924 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents a Year 


Important 
Announcements 


At the Cleveland meeting of the N.S.S.E. 
the criticisms that followed the presentation of 
the yearbook on the “Activity Movement” 
aroused heated discussion for months after- 
ward. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION announces 
an exclusive printing of these criticisms with 
the added feature of Dr. William H. Kil 
patrick’s presentation which was not given at 
the convention. 

The October issue of PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION features a discussion of the 
activity movement. This is a number that all 
supervisors, principals and teachers interested 
in the new education will want to read and 
keep for reference. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION is pub- 
lished monthly from October to May inclusive, 


$3.00 a Year 


The Progressive Education 


Association 
716 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
AND DRAPERIES 


CATALOGUE 
UPON REQUEST 


TRADE MARK 
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A COLLECTION OF VERSE 


The Poet’s (raft 


By HELEN FERN DaARINREG 
anp ANNE THAXTER EATON 


Lincoln School of Teachers College College for Teachers 


Columbia University 


eorge Peabody 


More than 175 poems selected on The trained teacher 
the basis of children’s known will surely displace 
interests are included in this 
collection for young people of 
secondary school age. They have 
been arranged to bring out © 
characteristics of the craft of 
verse writing and are introduced 

by a few skillful lines. At the FALL QUARTER, 1934 


end there are hints on writing September 28-December 21 
verse, 


the untrained teacher. 


World Book Company ® 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
424 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta WRITE THE REGISTRAR FOR 

Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco CATALOGUES 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


A COLLECTION OF VERSE 


Latest College Texts 


Cross’ THE SHORT STORY— 
50 short stories by types. 


Stewart, et al. AGOODLY COMPANY— 
250 books reviewed and classified. 


Hartwick’s FOREGROUND OF AMERICAN FICTION— 
A trial balance of the recent American novel. 


Symonds’ 
PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT— 
Techniques for a study of the individual. 


Young’s AN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY— 
Man, culture, and the social order. 


Beard’s JUVENILE PROBATION— 
500 delinquent children. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
New York 300 Pike Street Chicago 
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LOOK AT THE DIFFERENCE 
GOOD SEATING MAKES 


@ Group study desk work with “American” 
Universal Desks in table formation. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Public School. 


@ Classroom work with “American” Hender 
son-Universal Sight-Saving Desks, Horace Mang 
School, Columbia University, New York Cigy, 


@ Below—Classroom study group using 
“American” Universal Desks, University 
School, of Chicago. 


@A rural school illustration 
B sent in by a teacher. A pathetic 
example of bad sizing, un- 
avoidable bad posture and 
dangerous eyestrain. 


@ Group study desk work with old type chair 
desks, Rural School, Midwestern state. An ex- 
ample of unavoidable bad posture and eyestrain. 


FREE Classroom Posture Poster and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free to school officials and teachers, a classroom posture poster in colors, 
which encourages children to sit erect. It contains no advertising. With it, too, we 
mail interesting posture booklets. (Not suitable for teaching or study use.) Address Dept 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 

i Churches and Public Auditoriums 

@ Another view of classroom work with“ American” General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Henderson-Universal Sight-Saving Desks, Horace 2 Branches in al! Principal Cities and Accredited 

Mann School, Columbia University, New Y ork City. all Trade Areas 


GOOD POSTURE IS INHERENT IN ALL AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY propucts 
PARIS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. SCHOOL & OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 


150 Third Avenue, North 214 South Gay Street 


Nashville, Tennessee Knoxvilie, Tennessee 
T. H. PAYNE CO. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
State Distributors 
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